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Rock’s rough boy 4 


Tom Carson 

Rock ‘n’ roller as rock critic — Pete Townshend has spent most of his 
career agonizing over and analyzing the public/private life of the Who. 
With his second solo album in eight years, he may not have achieved 
peace, but he has reached an important plateau. 


Railroad blues 6 
Mike Freedberg 


From Texas shuffle to ey. n’ roll, from jump blues to disco, from 
New Orleans piano to California surf music, the sound of the 
locomotive has wound its way through American pop music for most 
of this century. 


John Lewis talking 7 
Bob Blumenthal 


The pianist discusses his recent solo work, the verities of composing, 
and those 20-plus years he spent as musical director of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. 


Over the moon 8 Live on location 22 
Michael Bloom Paul D. Lehrman 


Before new wave and no wave, before the Sex Pistols and the S 
: : . ome advice on how to make a professional recording outside the 
Residents, there was Henry Cow, whose music was as radical as their studio and why you might want to, plus an engineer 5 report On 


politics. They lasted for more than 10 years, influenced punks and art- recording Renaissance trio LiveOak. 


ea saad’ od yet when they broke up last year, most rock fans had 
ardly heard of them. e ® 

: Mixing it up 24 
Production values 10 - Wiehe Roe 


Dave Marsh How to select and use the heart of a stage-sound system — the mixer. 
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Rock producers are the most misunderstood group in the business — 
they receive either too much credit or too little, and almost always for This guide to recording artists, records, and pro sound is edited by Kit Rachlis (mu- 
the wrong reasons. _ sic) and Clif Garboden (pro sound). 
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Who is this guy? 


Pete Townshend empties his own glass 


by Tom Carson 


gf § he ‘70s have been a confused and confusing 
decade for the Who. Challenged first by the 
, musical wasteland that existed between the 
death of Woodstock and the roaring arrival of punk, and 
then by the wholesale rejection of old-style ‘60s deca- 
dence as expounded by the Sex Pistols, Townshend's 
confidence was at an exceedingly low ebb. He worried 
about his hearing, about his personal life, about his en- 
croaching alcoholism (he had quit taking drugs at the end 
of the ‘60s when he discovered the teachings of Meher 
Baba, his avatar), and about his role within the Who. The 
Who By Numbers, the only LP of new Who material be- 
tween ‘74's Quadrophenia and ‘78's Who Are You, was 
an album filled with self-doubt and self-loathing. The 
Who fought, feuded, and eventually ground to a stand- 
still, while Townshend went round in ever-decreasing 
circles.” 

The above is from the Atco Records bio plugging Pete 
Townshend's new solo album, Empty Glass. Who else, I 
ask you — who else puts out press releases like that? It’s a 
commonplace that many late ‘70s rock figures, from 
Elvis Costello to Bruce Springsteen, think like (forgive 
me) rock critics; that is, self-consciously, in terms of in- 
fluences, movements, mythic underpinnings, ties to be 
stretched or snapped, embodied or denied. But Towns- 
hend — who, after all, helped create the tradition that 
Costello and Springsteen have to contend with — has 
modernized himself by taking this trend a step further 
he’s literally become his own rock critic. From the start, 
he was a tireless and often acute commentator on pop 
life, with an irrepressible taste for public self-analysis; in 
recent years, this reflexive impulse has become increas- 
ingly explicit and central within his work. Almost all of 
Townshend’s music in the ‘70s amounts to a vast gloss 
on himself and the myth of the Who — a myth that, as a 
result, has become so self-propagating that it sometimes 
seems like the band’s sole reason for going on. 

For a certified Great Band, the Who’s actual output 
over the past decade has been surprisingly slight: four 
albums — that extraordinary battle cry for a war already 


* lost, Who’s Next; followed by that great thrashing botch 


Quadrophenia; the affecting but slender Who By Num- 
bers; and that somewhat less than extraordinary battle 
cry to a war that was never quite fought, Who Are You. 
Of course, the band’s body of significant work has never 
been large; Tommy may have turned them into inter- 
national superstars, but their reputation was made by a 
clutch of singles that could fit on one greatest-hits album 
with room to spare. In the ‘70s, however, the music was 
all but shut out by a set of projects that primarily worked 
as adjuncts to a mythic industry — the Tommy and 
Quadrophenia movies, scrapbooks like Odds and Sods 
and The Kids Are Alright, not to mention the endless in- 
necine battles that fed the legend when the music 
wouldn't come (TOWNSHEND ANNOUNCES WHO TO GO 
INTO STUDIO TO BEGIN WORK ON NEW FEUD). After Quad- 
rophenia, the new albums themselves pretty much 
worked only as adjuncts to the industry, too. 
Townshend's first reaction to Keith Moon’s death, in 


fact, was that it would help free the band from its legend 
— which promptly took on the character of an ex 
cathedra statement. Instead, they promptly lived up to it. 
Cincinnati was as appropriate to the Who as Altamont 
was to the Stones; it was the ending to Quadrophenia 
that Townshend had never been able to figure out, and 
even though nobody would rationally blame the band for 
what happened, the incident brought home the truth of 
the myth — those 11 people died, in a very real sense, for 
what they believed’in. And Townshend's response was, 
as usual, telling: ‘“The Who cared about those kids more 
than some of their parents.”” Wow. To make a totem out 
of your fans’ loyalty is one thing, but to appropriate the 
right of bereavement is another, and rather astounding. 
(Note also: not “’I,”” but “the Who.” Townshend's per- 
sonal humility, though genuine, is only personal.) The 
majority of rock writers,’ however, followed his lead. 
During the remainder of the ‘79 tour, most discussion of 
Cincinnati centered not on the event itself, but on how it 
would affect the Who. 

And yet Townshend's earnestness in all this can’t be 
questioned. He’s so dedicated to the monument of the 
Who, so honestly bamboozled by the maze of mirrors 
he’s built for himself — and so desperately sure that it all 
must matter, somehow — that his conviction. carries 
through even though it’s part of the problem. Although 
he’s done as much as anyone to define rock ‘n’ roll as a 
public, generation-unifying force, his alienation was 
never so much social as it was deeply private — rooted in 


his own sense of strangeness — and this feeling seems to 


have been exacerbated instead of soothed by success. I 
recall his once remarking in an interview that early Who 
fans invariably came away disappointed from meeting 
him, let down that someone who wrote such cool songs 
could himself be so uncool; but to Townshend, this must 
have seemed self-explanatory. His fans identified with 
his music so closely because he responded to (and so 
made) rock ‘n’ roll in the same spirit that many of them 
did, as an escape from personality. For him of all people 
to become the voice of the Mods was a triumph of pure 
sublimation. (The best line in the film of Quadrophenia 
was Jimmy’s plea: ‘‘I felt like a Mod!... That has to 
mean something !’’) But as he grew increasingly unable or 
unwilling to identify himself with a generation, Towns- 
hend’s horizon shrank instead to the parameters of the 
Who itself — turning what had been a vehicle, in effect, 
into a destination — and he finally came full circle by 
treating his private problems as public symbols. He was 
as solipsistic as the most hermetic singer-songwriter, but 
the form his solipsism took was not in the service of self 
but in that of an idea — which is, to say the least, bizarre. 

From his group’s name on down, Townshend’s real 
concern has always been not youth or rebellion but iden- 
tity — identity ‘as something to be searched for or 


_ escaped, but above all as something you can never be 


sure of. It’s a remarkably consistent theme that runs all 
the way from “I’m A Boy” and “Substitute” through 
Tommy to his most recent work. But the way he dealt 
with it at the outset was so inextricably bound up with 


youth, both as a social condition and as a state of mind — 
and most of all as an unbearable, unavoidable daily 
reality — that youth’s literal passing apparently pre- 
sented Townshend with a near-insoluble dilemma. He 
was too honest (and self-conscious) to go on writing and 
behaving as if he were-a teenager, and too idealistic (and 
self-conscious) to start churning out superstar product. 
(Which is about the only artistic sin the Who can’t be 
charged with.) Unable to find a solution, he instead 
ceaselessly recapitulated the problem itself, in terms that 
grew ever more rarefied and removed from their origins. 
His sense not only of himself, but of the Who, and finally 
of rock ‘n’ roll, ended by becoming crazily abstract; this 
was never made more obvious than by the Quadro- 
phenia movie, where not only the original music, but 
Townshend's whole attempt to glue his touchstones to- 
gether by making the narrative double as the story of the 
Who — by making Jimmy’s split personality mirror the 
psychologies of the band’s four members, no less — 
plainly had no connection whatsoever to the vivid re- 
creation of the Mod era up on the screen. 
Understandable though this progression is — and 
honorable though it is, because it at least allowed Towns- 
hend a means of keeping faith with he past when most 
of his peers were disowning theirs — it nevertheless rep- 
resents an artistic retreat. The Who’s career in the ‘70s, 
for all its attendant Sturm und Drang, amounts to 
nothing more than the longest, most tenacious rear- 
guard action in rock ‘n’ roll history. To turn being a teen- 
ager into a myth is redundant, for one thing, and also in- 
evitably ends by sentimentalizing what it means to cele- 
brate. But I think Townshend’s motives also have to be 
understood as a profound failure of nerve. ‘It’s only 
teenage wasteland’ may be the bravest line he’s ever 
written, but he couldn’t live up to its devastating truth, 
and he implicitly admitted as much within the same song. 
The violin solo that makes up the coda of ‘Baba 
O'Riley,” lovely as it is, is still a cop-out: a promise of 
resolution and peace where the first half of the song has 
already made it clear that none can exist. Townshend 
obviously recognized that the vision he had helped bring 
forth was leading straight into nihilism, and he couldn't 
bear it. But the answer he offered, to turn your back on 
it, was no answer at all, and the fact remains that the ini- 
tial message of apocalypse in ‘Baba O’Riley”’ doesn’t just 
ring truer; because of this, it’s also more attractive. 
Clearly, though, Townshend’s concurrent embrace of 
mysticism was, and remains, of a different order than the 
pablum a George Harrison makes of it. For someone as 
incisively self-aware as Townshend, belief in something 
higher usually makes you end up feeling lower; he’s 
hardly the world’s best advertisement for the consola- 
tions of religion. But that’s just what makes his craving 
for belief so painfully convincing. The Beatles, after all, 
started out-as hugely ambitious but ineffably happy-go- 
lucky rockers, and the Stones as wise-ass bohemian kids 
for whom playing dirty blues was just another way of 
mooning the bourgeoisie; both bands became geniuses of 
another kind — into Deep Thoughts, and all that — be- 




















cause their fame demanded it. But Townshend, more in- 
trospective and conventionally ‘intellectual’ than any of 
them, must have had a deep desire to be more simple. He 
almost couldn’t help hating his own mind for thinking so 
much, because that was what fucked him up as a kid by 
. making him weird, and was fucking him up as a star by 
paralyzing him. But it’s significant that while he was able 
to incorporate mysticism into his music on Who Came 
First, his first solo album, he’s been largely unable to 
create a place for it within the wider context of the Who. 
No matter how he’s tried, the band’s music has always 
said the opposite — the ego he wanted to deny, ego in its 
most aggressive, driving incarnation, is the soul of the 
Who's rock ‘n’ roll, after all — and this only made for one 
more credibility gap to be jumped. 

Besides Townshend’s thinking, most of his musical ex- 
perimentation during the last decade can be seen in terms 
of his attempt to reconcile rock ‘n’ roll, which he 
genuinely loved, with his inability to accept all that it 
implied — or failing this, to escape such contradictions 
entirely. He seemed to develop an almost physical aver- 
sion to playing electric guitar — listening to the records, 
you sometimes imagined black-hooded producers 
shoving the damned thing into his hands while he 
weakly cried, “No! No!’’ When he did revert to his old 
power-chording style (which once promised liberation), 
it was usually to convey chaos and horror, a nightmare 
pull he was struggling to get-away from. His preferred 
instrument became the synthesizer — which he prized 
almost solely for its uses as quasi-mystical, hypnotic 
trance music. Even on Quadrophenia, which contains his 
most potent guitar work of the decade, when he wants to 
indicate transcendence (on a song subtitled ‘‘Pete’s 
Theme’), the guitars disappear, while synthesizer and 
piano are left to carry the message; and the musical eclec- 
ticism of Who By Numbers, with its jazzy undertow and 
banjo-strumming quirkiness, is explicable only as 
Townshend's trying to figure out how to play rock ‘n’ 
roll without actually playing rock ‘n’ roll. But since the 
logic behind these forays was determined not by what 
they attempted but by what they were trying to avoid, 
even the best of the Who’s music came to sound a little 
hollow; you had a sense of the band erecting huge scaf- 
folds, while an enormous question remained un- 
answered at the core. 

But this floundering, ironically, was also the model 
that sustained the Who as a working rock ‘n’ roll band 
throughout the ‘70s: as far as their audience was con- 
cerned, their music came to be defined by the flam- 
boyant spectacle of the band’s continuing fight to come 
to grips with it. If Townshend had begun by playing 
rock ‘n’ roll the way a fan would, he now treated the 
Who as if he were the ultimate Who fan — as a beloved 
institution perpetually threatening to self-destruct. His 
confusion, then, his dramatic inability to find a solution 
for it, found a correlative in his audience’s confusion 
about themselves, rock ‘n’ roll, and the world in general. 
His quest was their anchor; if nothing else, they re- 
sponded to Townshend's huge sincerity, even when his 


sincerity was unable to provide them with any guide. 
Besides, good ’70s heads that their fans were, they in- 
stinctively thrilled to the notion that at any moment it 
could all go boom. You almost got the feeling that if the 
band ever actually solved its problems, the fans would 
see it as a betrayal of everything the Who stood for. 

By the time of Who Are You, however, even these 
pyrotechnics were starting to look like a dead end. 
Although punk obviously had a real and deep effect on 
Townshend — he would have been the first to under- 
stand that the Sex’ Pistols were writing the real second 
half of ‘‘Baba O’Riley’’ — he had become so immured in 
his own self-referential concepts that he couldn’t really 
absorb any of its sound or ideas or attitudes: punk be- 
came just another romanticized image to fill in his own 
cosmology. And though the music was harder than it had 
been in some time, Townshend's heart wasn’t in it — the 
almost tuneless operatic recitatives that dominate Who 
Are You recalled the band’s glory days less than they did 
“Paradise by the Dashboard Light’? spiked with sudden 
angst. I still think it’s the only truly bad record the Who 
have made — wooden, insular, and all too believably de- 
fensive — and it raised little hope for the next one. 

But Empty Glass suggests at least a modest rebirth. 
More tightly conceived, less volatile and innocent than 
Who Came First, it sounds like the album Townshend's 
been trying to make for 10 years — which means, among 
other things, that it lacks the grandiloquent excitement of 
some of his more epic failures. If all his standard 
dilemmas haven't been resolved (by their own defini- 
tion, how could they be?), he’s still reached at least a tem- 
porary peace with them, in a more open and genuinely 
accepting spirit than he’s been able to find (or at any rate 
convey) before. It’s far from a perfect album; a couple of 
tunes are on the frail side, there’s a diatribe against rock 
critics that doesn’t quite fit (with rhymes like ‘‘type- 
writer tappers/You’re all just crappers,” it shouldn't, 
either), and Chris Thomas, who’s just fine at giving new- 
wave guitar bands the right amount of upper-class 
veneer, sometimes only underlines Townshend's taste for 


musical gimmickry when what's needed is more punch. 


Still, for all its deliberate small scale, the album is a grati- 
fying success, and less a return to form than a first take 
on the development of a different one. 

What's most striking about Empty Glass is Towns- 
hend’s new-found confidence — a confidence that asserts 
itself not only as command but also as an unexpected 
playfulness. On “Rough Boys,” the opening cut, the 
ghost of the Sex Pistols is resurrected once again, but this 
time it’s not with the self-justifying bitterness of “‘Who 
the fuck are you?” but in a rowdy, celebratory, even 
grateful spirit that’s at once comradely (‘‘Come over 
here,” Townshend yells, his voice stumbling all over it- 
self with delight, “I wanna bite and kiss you!’’) and 
cheerily paternal (the song is dedicated both to the Pis- 
tols and to Townshend's children). He’s no more capable 
than he ever was of perceiving the world through any 
medium other than his own character — “Cat's in the 
Cupboard,” originally written for a Rock Against 


Racism rally, remains perfunctory until he personalizes it 
by kicking the music into high gear with the cry, ‘‘While 
you're dancing/No one is answering me.”’ But this is the 
first time that Townshend's sounded as if he didn’t wish 
he were younger, or somebody else, 

Townshend now finds his faith in simple affirmations 
of. continued endurance, from the meat-and-potatoes 
practicality of ‘‘Keep On Working”’ to the ecstatic love 
song, ‘A Little Is Enough.’’ But as the latter demon- 
strates, this is also the most openly sensual set of songs 
Townshend's ever written; you feel he’s been revitalized 
at least partly by sex; and his unfettered joy in it, most 
evident in the sheer physicality of his singing, is all the 
more refreshing when you consider how bleak his view 
of the act has been throughout the Who's career. Sex is 
presented not only as a metaphor for transcendence — 
the homoerotic encounter of ‘’ And I Moved”’ may or may 
not be literal, but the union is clearly intended as a re- 
ligious transference — but also, more usefully, as a means 
to transcendence, on “A Little Is Enough’ and the 
album’s closer, ‘Gonna Get Ya.” 

Townshend has obviously been liberated as well by 
working outside the framework of the Who: instead of 
being artificially grafted onto a pre-existing rock ‘n’ roll 
structure, his experiments and electronic incursions are 
allowed to find their own level. The syncopated reggae 
accents and Motownish bass choruses of ‘‘Keep On 
Working,”’ and the airily cascading tape-loop keyboard 
textures of ‘And I Moved,” especially, would have been 
impossible without this kind of freedom. When he does 
return to straight guitar rock, it is a reliving of old 
horrors, and the album’s dark underside — with the 
achingly fragile lead vocals on the title cut counter- 
pointed against some ripped-out power chords that are 
Townshend's toughest riffing since ‘“The Punk Meets 
the Godfather.’ Here, as often on the LP, Townshend's 
conviction dignifies even what's potentially maudlin in 
the material — the honest feeling he invests in lines like 
‘My life’s a mess. I wait for you to pass/I stand here at 
the bar, I hold an empty glass” is so pure that it raises the 
song into a resignation utterly beyond self-pity. But then 
this is followed by “Gonna Get Ya,” which rocks almost 
as hard while delivering the other side of the same coin: 
“I’m gonna getcha anyway!’’ Townshend vows, defying 
odds he doesn’t even bother to name, and the guitar 
crashes in behind him with an exultation he hasn’t 
evoked in years. 

And yet for all this, the album hardly feels like a bene- 
diction on either the past or the future. It’s a plateau, a 
place for Townshend to gather his energies while getting 
ready for the next struggle. The difference is that now he 
sounds eager for it. If he’s laying aside all his old prob- 
lems, tidying up loose ends, finding a place for every- 
thing, it’s only because he knows his tireless brain will 
surely come up with bigger, better problems tomorrow. 
Good old Promethean Pete. It’s all in his mind. But who, 
given the chance of a ringside seat, would be such a 
party-pooper as to step forward and say that the emperor 
has no chains? %& 
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Lightnin’ Hopkins and Chuck Berry: from Texas shuffle to rock ‘n’ roll 





Doin’ the Loco-motion: 
A rock ’n’ roll memoir 


by Mike Freedberg 


I love to hear the rhythm of the clickety-clack! 
— Louis Jordan, ‘‘Choo Choo Ch’Boogie”’ 


On the open road/Nothin’ could outrun my V-8 Ford 
— Chuck Berry, ‘Maybellene’’ 


Roll! Like a big wheel! 
— Joe Turner, ‘Honey Hush” 


hen I was a teenager, everything in the world 
W excited me, but I soon found that I was 

exciting only to myself. The only friends I had 
were four boys in the same boat, and in our odd inno- 
cence we had one another — and more: the enticements of 
Boston, a short commute away, and the dangers of the 
ocean, so close to our home that we could smell it and 
hear it. Looking back at us, I can’t see all that much 
difference between us and any other teenagers of 1955; 
but at the time we imagined ourselves — and were 
imagined — to be misfits. We did what our parents 
demanded but we didn’t like it, and whenever we could, 
we would slither out from under the tyranny of home- 
work, housework, and good manners, and gather. We 
would park our bubble-skirted, lowered, Smitty- 
mufflered 1950 Fords and ‘55 Chevies and spend the 
better part of an evening tinkering at our cars. We were 
never without beer, there were almost too many hot-rod 
magazines, and — if it was a weekend — we often stuck 
around for pre-dawn fishing. Do not think we were 
unmoved by romance. Hardly a night died without our 
revving on down to the beach parking area to rub grilles. 

In our classmates’ opinion, we shared a disease no one 
else could catch, and they noted the symptoms: we 
walked at a tempo no one else used, joked in a private 
dialect, wore streaked jeans and turtlenecks instead of 
khakis and button-downs. If our town’s teens were a 
United Nations of squabbling sovereignties, we were the 
country that exercised the veto. We ducked proms, 
shunned football games, and would even have skipped 
graduation had our parents not been on hand for that 
inherited pageant. We preferred the highway’s duello: 
two exhaust pipes, three gears, and one clutch.* 

Even our music was different, and designedly so. Our 
measure of good rock was an automotive one: did a song 
accelerate our pedal, harmonize our Smitties, strum blue 
chords on our valve lifters? I’m not talking about slow- 
dance rock ‘n’ roll: a slow song is a slow song, is 
romance, is forever; its home is the heart, and though we 
gave the heart its due, that was Elvis Presley’s domain — 
he was a smooch emperor, with his tumbling waves of 
hair, his doe eyes, his humid undertones. We preferred 
percussive, steady-rolling stuff by grainy-voiced vocal 
groups: the El Dorados’ “Crazy Little Mama,” the Dells’ 
“Oh What a Night,’ Thurston Harris’s “Little Bitty 
Pretty One.’’ Bo Diddley, Jerry Lee Lewis, and Little 
Richard — we never missed one of their 45s. Parents 


* hated them, forbade them, but they foolishly allowed us 


to play Fats Domino, Lloyd Price, and Chuck Willis, who 
sang the same thing but in a slyer, more insinuating tone 
that veiled what was really on their minds. Joe Turner 
appealed even more specifically to our pavement aes- 


thetics, and ‘Shake, Rattle, and Roll’’ and “Honey 
Hush” were among our favorite drive anthems. But the 
shut-down boss of it all, the champion of our private 
Indianapolis speedway of sound, was Chuck Berry. 
Checkered flag, no contest. Who else had a song like 
‘‘Maybellene’’? Who else had a speedway manifesto like 
“Roll Over Beethoven’? Who else came up with a whole 
series of horn-honking, tire-thumping, piston-revving 
victories to compare with ‘Oh Baby Doll,” “Johnny B. 
Goode,” “Rock ‘n’ Roll Music,’” and “Too Much 
Monkey Business’? 

No one. Trying to drive at Chuck Berry's speed proved 
it. Only with ‘supreme effort were we able to match the 
force of his music. He changed licks faster than our 
speedshifts, drove lyrics through hairpin turns without 
screeching his tires, and glided on a cement roadway of 
bass backbeat with his exhaust humming in our faces. 
We were proud to let such a man outrun us. At the 
distance of 25 years I can see that, like Gene Vincent's 
song, we were racing with the devil. Thank God we did 
not have to pay the price; and in any case rock ‘n’ roll 
helped us to savor doing wrong. Unfortunately, we were 
also wrong in thinking that rock ‘n’ roll was invented for 
us. But then, we had no fellowship with older kids (their 
choice), and we had no inkling that their music might 
have begat our music. We did not realize that Chuck 
Berry called us into existence with music that had called 
him into existence. 

Now, 25 years later, I have spent a great deal of time 
listening to that music that called Chuck Berry into 
being. It is as close to being my version of Roots:as I'll 
ever get. And what I learned surprised me no less than 
Haley’s search surprised and enlightened him. What I 
found was that Chuck Berry’s car songs were put 
together with parts designed for train songs. If I had 
learned this as a teenager, it wouldn’t have impressed me. 
Trains? I never used them. You could own a car and give 
it orders, as you could never do with a train, which 
moved only when it damn well pleased. No, trains were 
not totems for us. 

But for a great many people of the ‘20s, ’30s, and ‘40s, 
trains were objects of adventure, exploration, and free- 
dom, and the discography of those decades, I found, is 
filled with train songs. It is equally certain that train 
songs greatly predated the advent of recording. Imagine 
being a farm kid in the 19th century, when the railroads 
of America were laid: you had only your feet to take you, 
at most, a few miles from home (unless you could make 
for the Mississippi, like Huck Finn); then, all of a 
sudden, came the iron means of your manumission. Or 
imagine being a tenant farmer, tied to your land, your 
village, by the hawser of your debts: then, for the price 
of a ticket, you had an enticing invitation from an escape 


accomplice. Imagine obeying any one of the innumer-., 


able obligations that demanded our ancestors’ atten- 
dance — and then, from you know not where, comes a 
train. It is almost alive. It ernits a finger of fire. It talks in 
its own language of hisses, chugs, clickety-clacks, 
coughs. It streaks across the countryside, and you can 
leap off to the good life, and who had the speed to stop 


you? The peerless John Henry himself could only tax the 
steam drill; it was he, not the drill, that died with a ham- 
mer in hand. The train, then, was king of the hill. 

Ex-slaves saw another metaphor of freedom in the 
train: the power to take away. And the train did plenty of 
taking away. How many narratives there are, in that first 
flowering of recorded train songs, in which this or that 
train is cursed by the singer for such a taking away! 
Lucille Bogan’s ‘“TN&O Blues” (the source of Junior 
Parker and Elvis Presley’s ‘“Mystery Train’), Robert 
Johnson's ‘Love In Vain,” the Carolina Tar Heels’ “The 
Train’s Done Left Me’”’ all attest to the tie-breaking exer- 
cised by the train. Of course, for every bereaved, there 
was one who wanted to be taken away. As the Great 
Migration gathered momentum, itself like a train, there 
were countless songs of admiration, done in imitation of 
the various sounds of a train. The Railroad in Folksong 
(RCA), an indispensable collection, includes ‘‘McAbee’s 
Railroad Piece,’ a 1928 harmonica mimic of the chug- 
chug, click-clack, whistle, and hiss of a train. It is almost 
animistic, as if by voicing like a train the musician could 
acquire its power. No wonder that Casey Jones was a 
hero, that the Wabash Cannonball and Fast Flying Vesti- 
bule were fascinating, sexy. The engineer who drove 
such a train was a deity; at his fingertips were a dozen 
levers to order about. And, of course, the engineer was 
king of a host of easy riders. Not an accidental word, 
“riders.” Anyone who’s ridden a train, especially the sort 
of lumbering freight train those restless song-hounds of 
early blues hoboed, knows that a train has two motions. _ 
It rolls forward, and it rocks from side to side. The 
primeval rock ’n’ roll riddle must have occurred, long 
before rock ‘n’ roll consciously existed as a genre, to that 
first generation of itinerant blues hoppers of trains who 
taught Leadbelly, Willie McTell, and Lightnin’ Hopkins: 
the rocking and rolling of a train was just like the 
swaying and thrusting of making love. Thus Tiny Brad- 
shaw’s 1951 song, covered early in rock ‘n’ roll by 
Johnny Burnette and since by the Yardbirds and Aero- 
smith, is perfectly appropriate: ‘“The train kept a-rollin’ 
all night long/With a heave and a ho, well, I just couldn't 
let her go.”” And this heave-and-ho was also just like the 
double motion of the jake walk, the slow drag, the funky 
butt — all popular dances of that era. Dance, sex, train: 
how quickly the secrets of rock ‘n’ roll sought out one 
another’s company. 

It’s hard to pinpoint the year when this crude young 
train music fell into the hands that shaped it into rock ‘n’ 
roll, but 1938 wouldn’t be a bad guess. The thumping 
beat of Kansas City swing (Count Basie) was at its popu- 
larity peak, Robert Johnson’s cleverer disciples (Elmore 
James, John Lee Hooker) were beginning to forge a 
boogie-woogie country blues, and the iconoclastic young 
guitarist Charlie Christian (T-Bone Walker's friend) 
began to draw attention with his single-string runs and 
fills. Soon after, Louis Jordan began to lead his Tym- 
pany Five; Jordan would popularize the new Texas beat 
almost single-handedly. The musicians he drew on 
worked New Orleans as well as Texas, crossbreeding 
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Modern jazz pioneer 


Talking with 
John Lewis 


by Bob Blumenthal 


One of the many special opportunities presented by 
the recent John Lewis/Bill Evans/Harvard Jazz Orches- 
tra concert in Cambridge was the chance to interview 
John Lewis. It’s a wonder that a musician as articulate as 
Lewis hasn't talked for publication more often, but then 


one might have expected, too, that a pianist, composer, 


and leader of his stature would have remained more 
visible after the disbanding of the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
in 1974. Perhaps Lewis’s shy, soft-spoken manner puts 
some journalists off, though Lewis proved to be a willing 
and totally cooperative subject. 

A brief summary of Lewis’s career can’t do justice to 
his achievements. He was born in 1920 and raised in 
Albuquerque, where he studied piano as a child. An 
anthropology student in college, he became involved 
professionally in jazz after meeting drummer Kenny 
Clarke in the Army. While studying at the Manhattan 
School of Music, he joined Dizzy Gillespie’s big band in 
1946, where he contributed music as well as played 
piano. He proceeded to work for Ella Fitzgerald, Lester 
Young, Charlie Parker (most notably on ‘Parker's 
Mood”), and Miles Davis (piano and three charts on the 
Birth of the Cool sessions), until he joined with other 
former members of the Gillespie rhythm section and 
organized the Modern Jazz Quartet, in 1952. The original 
quartet included Milt Jackson, Ray Brown, and Kenny 
Clarke; Brown was soon replaced by Percy Heath, and in 
1955 Clarke's chair was taken over by Connie Kay. With 
Lewis as primary composer and ‘musical director,” the 
MJQ presented a rare blend of compositional ingenuity 
and improvisational invention for more than two 
decades. During this period, Lewis also composed a 
variety of orchestral works and film scores. He was one 
of the early supporters of Ornette Coleman, while at the 
same time becoming identified with the attempt to 
synthesize jazz and classical, something that Gunther 
Schuller labeled “Third Stream.” Through it all, he 
remained a sparkling, blues-wise pianist. 

Lewis and I talked in a Harvard guest house on the day 
before his concert. After talking some specifics about his 
program, we discussed his recent writing and playing, 
then closed by touching on the MJQ. The range of 
Lewis’s interests and activities is obvious, as is his con- 
tinued dedication to music. What follows has been 
slightly rearranged, with questions omitted. 


44 7 he Harvard Office for the Arts brought me up 


for two days last year to do seminars; one was 

in improvisation, the other was the survey of 
jazz from World War II that I do. Later they gave me this 
commission to write ‘“The Gates of Harvard.’’ They 
wanted me to write a piece specifically for the Harvard 
Jazz Band, a string quartet, and the Bill Evans trio. 
Usually, commissions are not that precise. Movie scores, 
which I am quite familiar with, always allow a choice of 
instrumentation. Others may be for specific groups, like 
a woodwind quintet or a string quartet. I’ve got a piece 
for string quartet and piano that I’m doing now for 
French radio. 

I’ve known Tom Everett, who directs the Harvard 
band, since I came up here in ‘75 for summer school. He 
gave me as much information as he could about the 
things the people in his band can do well and can’t do 
well, so I relied on that. For example, he told me that he 
had only a Fender bass player, who couldn’t play the 
upright with a bow. So I wrote the music for Fender — 
but in the meantime the bass player has started learning 
the upright. Something sounded wrong when we 
rehearsed, then I realized the bass player was using the 
wrong bass. The drummer also sounded a little different 
to me that first time. Perhaps he was thinking of my old 
context, but he sounded like he should be playing with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet. I had to make him play louder 
and find some other cymbals. 

Bill Evans played the piano on Odds Against Tomor- 
row, the second movie score I did. At that time, in the late 
‘50s, special compositions like ‘The Gates of Harvard” 
were fairly-common on record dates, and Bill appeared on 
a lot of these things. In some senses it’s a good thing that 
he stopped doing projects of that type, because he started 
working with Miles Davis and then his own group 
instead. There are some things you can accomplish only 
by playing together with people a long time, and you get 
more pleasure than from these one-time, one-shot things. 
It also becomes impractical to devote much time to 
special projects that can’t later be incorporated into 
permanent groups, which is why all of those writers’ 
albums Bill was on stopped appearing, around 1960. And 
then, you just can’t do a lot of things, especially rhythmic 
things, on one-shot dates. You can credte a facade that 
the time and things feel good, but they never do. 

Orchestral groups are still at a composer’s beck and 
call, in music conservatories and, in some cases, univer- 
sities. The standard of playing has risen enormously in 
the last 30 years in those areas. And you can hear a lot of 
what Gunther Schuller once called ‘Third Stream” every 
night on television shows where the music is done by 
young talented writers. Look at John Williams; he was a 
jazz player. On the other hand, I have been listening to 
some of the younger European musicians on ECM 
albums lately, and I haven't really been satisfied. Their 
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“Eventually, MJQ accomplished all of the 
challenging things.” 


idea of blending jazz and European forms often strikes 
me as something going on for a while, then something 
else — for no reason. The Braxton Creative Orchestra 
album had some good ideas, but they weren't developed. 
And the notes blew up my expectations — I would have 
enjoyed it more if I had just read the notes. I haven't 
heard Ornette Coleman recently, but I want to get some 
of the records. I’m told he’s moved toward rhythm and 
blues, which wouldn’t surprise me, because that’s where 
he came from. Does it work? 

I’ve done a lot of writing in the last five years, but 
most of it is not available in this country to the general 
public. I wrote solo piano music for a film about the new 
underground library at Harvard. I also wrote some music 
for a documentary by a San Francisco filmmaker named 
Amanda Pope; the film is about cities and the use of 
public space. The cities are in Italy and the United States. 
Quincy Market hadn’t been built yet, but she used the 
Peachtree Center in Atlanta, the new stock-exchange area 
in San Francisco, and San Antonio. The little hill towns 
in Italy are wonderful in the way they use space. There’s 
nothing regular about them, but everything serves the 
needs of people. 

That film was almost completely finished when they 
contacted me. I sat down with the director, we looked at 
the film, and she told me to do what I wanted to do. Then 
I just watched the film several times to see how the 
camera was used. After I wrote the score, a wonderful 
music editor cut my music to fit the film. I’ve worked 
with a click track (a movie/music-editing process), too, 
although I didn’t use one on Odds Against Tomorrow, 
because at the time (1959) I was just beginning to learn 
about them from David Raksin. I didn’t really get 
involved deeply with click tracks until the summer of 





‘72, when I went to Universal Studios in California and 
wrote six Night Gallery(s) for Rod Serling. 

Besides film scores, I’m also writing other things. I’ve 
got some music I’ve got to finish for the Brehm Wood- 
wind Quintet, but they’ve been playing two pieces of 
mine for a long time now. I wrote music for a festival 
recently at City College in New York. Then I have to 
write all of the music for the small ensemble I teach there, 
because it’s such a strange group. It started off with flute, 
violin, guitar, bass, drums, and me on piano. Some 
semesters it’s grown to string quartet, two flutes, clarinet 
and bass clarinet, two guitars, two drummers, and a bass! 
Most of this music has not been recorded. I'll get to that, 
maybe, if I can work it properly. These pieces are 
wonderful, I think, with a lot of rehearsal — it’s not just 
that these are student musicians; professionals also bene- 
fit from rehearsal. 

Also, I’m writing things for two pianos, which takes a 
lot of time; I should say, I’ve been writing and throwing 
away things that don’t work. My duo with Hank (Jones) 
gives me the chance to try and solve those problems. I’ve 
also recorded solo, but again, not in the United States. The 
first one was recorded in Japan, and I was pleased with it 
as a first effort, a beginning. Then there’s half of a live 
Japanese album, with Hank and me on the other side, 
which is also on CBS-Sony. Last December I recorded a 
solo record in France that hasn’t been released yet. That 
one I like. I got to pick the piano, and I used one I had 
been rehearsing on for a while. While I was in Paris doing 
the solo album, I also did a concert for French radio and 
participated with Gunther Schuller, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a jazz band in a piece by Rolf 
Lieberman. Like I said, a lot of my playing is done out of 
the country. Here, an awful lot of my time goes to 
teaching. 

I was always more interested in group things, but most 
of my recent playing has been solo. It’s only been since 
the Quartet that I’ve found I like the way I play piano. 
Before, I had set about being a group player, and tried to 
be the best group player I could be. When the MJQ was 
playing every night, I didn’t have to practice. Now I 
practice every day. Before, my piano playing was satis- 
factory, but only in the context of the Quartet, when 
there were piano solos to be played. I didn’t want to play 
all that strong — Milt (Jackson) had to be the main thing 
you concentrated on. All of the music was made that 
way. I remember playing very hard at a concert once, 
where we shared a bill with Peter Nero. We were open- 
ing, and I got mad when Nero asked us not to play our 
Porgy and Bess material because he wanted to play it. I 
felt like playing hard and remember being satisfied at the 
time, but the reviewers noticed it too and weren't as 
pleased. But solo playing is a completely different animal 
for me than playing with a group, and.it’s what I want to 
do now. 

I still enjoy accompanying people who can _ play. 
Playing with Lester Young was a great privilege, and 
Charlie Parker and Dizzy. Ray Brown and Kenny Clarke 
were also in Dizzy’s rhythm section, and the three of us 
were always trying to figure out things to do. Kenny 
Clarke is the one who took some of my arrangements to 
Dizzy in 1946, which is when | joined the band. Now I'm 
arranging some of Dizzy’s small group things for big 
band, as part of a program I’ve put together for Wolf 
Trap this summer. I’m using the Medium Rare band, 
from the New England Conservatory, which has a much 
higher caliber of player than we had in Dizzy’s original 
band. The rhythm section will be Kenny Clarke, Ray 
Brown, and I wanted Al Haig but Dizzy wanted me to 
play. 

I never thought of my accompaniments as separate 
statements as such, but I think that when you write or 
play music, all of the parts should be able to stand on 
their own. Every musician in Duke Ellington’s band had 
a personality of his own, yet they played together and 
none of those personalities were submerged. Mozart's 
parts do that too, and some of Beethoven’s. Monk does it 
when he comps, but the other players have to under- 
stand what to do when Monk comps, and most of them 
don’t. You have to be able to play counterlines. A lot of 
musicians just never connected up to this. I would love to 
play and have Monk accompany me. 

All of the musicians I’ve enjoyed playing with thrive 
on a challenging accompaniment: Milt Jackson, Dizzy, 
Charlie Parker, Miles, Lester Young, Coleman Hawkins, 
Roy Eldridge, and Trummy Young. I played with 
Trummy on one of first jobs in New York, and then 
again in England just a couple of years ago. Stan Getz 
likes to play with me and is always asking me to sit in; 
Gerry Mulligan, also. Those players are enough for me to 
play with. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet survived on a careful yet 
loose plan. I read an article a long time ago about Duke 
Ellington, and it contained the statement “familiarity 
breeds contempt,’ which I never forgot. We spent more 
time together as the Quartet than we did with our 
families; so we had to be careful regarding each other's 
feelings, we had to give each other privacy, and when we 
were home and not working we rarely saw each other. As 
the composer, I had to challenge them constantly, to 
make them try to play things they couldn't. I forced them 
to spend time learning to play things in rehearsal, which 
also built up stamina for playing in public. We learned 
how not to have to depend on electronic amplification, 
how to play in even a big hall and still make our state- 
ment. 

Eventually, we had accomplished all of the challeng- 
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One incarnation of Henry Cow: Georgie Born, Tim Hodgkinson, Dagmar Krause, Chris Cutler, Lindsay Cooper, and Fred Frith. 


In praise of a legend 


Henry Cow: The greatest band you never heard of 


by Michael Bloom 


wo years ago, a British group 

called Henry Cow broke up. 

Which is probably news to you. 
Odds are, in fact, that you’ve never heard 
of Henry Cow at all. The band’s music 
was seldom heard on radio and seldom 
discussed in print. Several of the group’s 
five extant albums have yet to sell 10,000 
copies worldwide; its debut, the only al- 
bum released in the United States in its 
lifetime, sold so poorly it was a cut-out 
practically within the year. Needless to 
say, Henry Cow never played an Ameri- 
can concert. Though they welcomed dia- 
logue with their audience, fans never 
mobbed — indeed, seldom visited — their 
London storefront office. Throughout 
their 10 years, they were barely able to 
support themselves; when they finally 
dissolved, Henry Cow were still depres- 
singly obscure. 

But this conspicuous lack of acclaim 
wasn’t what killed Henry Cow; their 
members weren’t looking for fame and 
fortune. Not only did they expect the ne- 
glect of the mass market, they avidly em- 
braced Frank Zappa’s old experimental 
credo and leper’s bell, ““No commercial 
potential!” Henry Cow intended noth- 
ing less than to advance the arts and aims 
of rock music as far as the medium al- 


lowed, and broke down only when they « 


could no longer keep up with their own 
impossibly high standards of musical ex- 
cellence and communiality. Still, they suc- 
ceeded far enough to become, in my opin- 


ion and others’, the greatest rock band in 
the world. 

Their direct impact on the public may 
be negligible — fickle audiences could 
never puzzle out whether to expect pro- 
gressive rock, fusion, free-jazz blowing, 
or leftist polemics. But their influence on 
a new generation of bands has been pro- 
found and is increasing. When Henry 
Cow painstakingly ransacked every re- 
source available to them — composition- 
al influences, interstices of studio tech- 
nology, even the physical properties of 
their instruments — they unearthed 
enough new sounds to supply a new 
wave or two. New-wavers and radical im- 
provisers alike study their instrumental 
and performance techniques, such as 
Fred Frith’s guitar-solo innovations. The 
most progressive of contemporary pro- 
gressive rockers, such as the Muffins, use 
Cow’s sure-footed eclecticism as a model. 
A very few bands — This Heat and the 
Residents, mainly — are following up the 
implications of Cow’s use of the studio as 
a compositional tool and mediator among 
musicians. 

For observers like John Lydon, even 
more compelling than their musical 
achievements were their ideals. Henry 
Cow showed how creative musicians 
could maintain their independence from, 
the implicit restrictions of the industry by 
marshaling all their talents and all their 
resolution, and by a commitment to in- 
ternal consensus rather than external 


compromise. As one of their press re- 
leases said, ‘Our field is not doomed to 
glorifying the Superman, the Banal and 
the Great Escape — it is as possible to be 
pertinent, critical, and constructive in this 
as in any other field — but it is not yet as 
usual. Our aim is to make it so.” 

The group’s early history is conven- 
tional enough. Fred Frith had studied vio- 
lin since age five, and had acquired basic 
guitar skills in a series of unmemorable 
garage bands. While enrolled at Cam- 
bridge University he met Tim Hodgkin- 
son, an alto-sax and clarinet player, im- 
provising accompaniments for a modern 
dance troupe (Frith dubbed it ‘‘Hiro- 
shima music’’). Despite the pair’s avant- 
garde leanings, they did what was in the 
wind in 1968 and formed a blues band. 
Their name, derived from that of Ameri- 
can experimental composer Henry Cow- 
ell, was no more enigmatic than the con- 
temporary Fleetwood Mac; the six- or 
seven-piece Cow, however, did step out 
to the extent of playing blues by Bessie 
Smith and John Coltrane. 

The blues band lasted about a semes- 
ter. Then Frith and Hodgkinson fell in 
with an inspirational character named 
Andy Powell, who exposed them to psy- 
chedelia — chiefly the experimentalists of 
the UFO Club scene, Pink Floyd and Soft 
Machine. Chasing the blues away, Pow- 
ell encouraged the fledgling Cow through 
a period of eclectic investigations; he 
switched from bass to drums to emulate 

































the Softs’ Robert Wyatt, and insisted that 
Hodgkinson take up organ, like the Softs’ 
Mike Ratledge. They studied the inno- 
vations that the Softs had incorporated in 
their jazz-rock-and-then-some music: 
odd time signatures, polytonal comping, 
and the articulation of electrified timbres 
for soloing. As Powell faded and bassist 
John Greaves signed on, they carried on 
musical experiments on a non-profes- 
sional basis; not until they added drum- 
mer Chris Cutler, in 1971, did any of the 
participants imagine Henry Cow as any- 
thing more than a student lark. They 
were, however, winning a reputation: 
Phil Manzanera recalls the dismay his late 
psychedelic band, Quiet Sun, felt when 
they found out about “this band in Cam- 
bridge that was doing everything we 
were, better.” 

In London, Cutler saw the onset of the 
progressive-rock boom of the ’70s. He’d 
already been involved with Gong, ex- 
Softs guitarist Daevid Allen’s troupe, and 
Egg, a Soft-styled trio. Working with Egg 
organist Dave Stewart, and showing his 
own flair as an organizer, Cutler assem- 
bled the Ottawa Music Company, an am- 
bitious rock orchestra and musicians’ 
pool for experimental music. Cutler 
dragged Henry Cow to the capital and in- 
troduced them to tenor saxophonist 
Geoff Leigh, who promptly signed on. 

Once established, Henry Cow worked 
prodigiously. They wrote and performed 
music for two plays and several ballets. 
They organized several concert series in- 
volving multi-media or interdisciplinary 
activities; one such, the Explorers Club, 
saw them performing with luminaries of 
new or free music like Derek Bailey, Lol 
Coxhill, Ron Geesin, and Cornelius Car- 
dew’s Scratch Orchestra. They partici- 
pated in the second (and last) edition of 
the Ottawa Music Company and were in- 

Continued on page 14 
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2-Record Set Specially Priced 


FLASH AND THE PAN 
The Clash 
Lights in the Night LONDON CALLING me 


including: including: 
Media Man/Restless Lost In The Supermarket/The Card Cheat 
Welcome To The Universe/Atlantis Calling Jimmy Jazz/Spanish Bombs/London Calling I I ) ys eC 
now all she needs is you. 


Armatrading rocks with fire and brimstone, using her wry wit to fine 
effect. ..for sheer vocal power her only rival is Van Morrison 


Newsweek, February 1980 
JE 36432 The second ipo album E2 36328 The most vital English 
from those unearthly rock ’n’ roll ap- band blasts it all back home in Tough and original ...Joan Armatrading remains perhaps the best 


paritions, Flash and the Pan. “London Calling’’—a double-album unknown pop star in the business. 


set containing 19 explosive tracks. 
Tce aeaticier, Mik anes, Peal John Rockwell, New York Times. February 1980 


499 LP/TP Simonon and Topper Headon issue a 


clarion call for the new decade. 
































As these quotes confirm, Joan Armatrading has always written, sung, 
BULLY SOEL 6° LP/TP i olayed with uncanny brilliance but she has never performed : 
‘ GLASS ith more verve and authority than she does on ME-MYSELF-1. an 
HOUSES Boz Scaggs al n that crackles with passion, joy and insight 

including: Middle man maybe it’s you who needs joan armatrading. 


All For Leyna : including: 
or Ley Jojo /You Can Have Me Anytime on a&m records & tapes. Includes the single 
You May Angel You/Breakdown Dead Ahead Bean oe 
Be Right You Got Some Imagination AM € ySé 
~ PRODUCED BY 


Don't Ask ee e RICHARD GOTTEHRER 
Me Why # Exclusive Management 


1Don't Want a 4 : : 3 2 ; Michael Stone 
To Be Alone .. : Agency: Artist's Heller 
It's Still Hollywood, CA 


Rock and Roll 
ToMe 




















FC 36384 Get an entirely new view 

of Billy Joel’s art with ‘Glass 

Houses.’’ Ten new songs from one 

completely musical man. FC 36106 For Boz’ best yet, you 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, MUSIC 


Debunking the 
auteur theory 
of rock ’n’ roll 


by Dave Marsh 


his is the age of the record 

! producer, a time when both 
performers and record companies 
devote as much attention to who mans 
the control room as they do to the quality 
of the material — an age when the Sunday 
New York Times devotes a full page to 
Stephen Holden’s thesis that the record 
producer is the unacknowledged auteur 
of contemporary pop recording. In 1980, 
the involvement of a name producer can 
spell the difference between losing an 
album in the weekly avalanche of new 
releases and having the same record taken 


seriously — not only by the industry at ~ 


large, but by critics and.disc jockeys as 
well. 

The names to reckon with in white 
rock and pop music are fairly diverse, a 
couple of dozen increasingly well-known 
figures that include Richard Perry, Jimmy 
lovine, Chris Thomas, Roy Thomas 
Baker, Arif Mardin, Bill Szymcezyk, Tom 


Dowd, Nick Lowe, Brian Eno, Mike 
Chapman, Glyn Johns, Karl Richardson 
Peter Asher, Albhy Gahluten, Keith 


Olsen, Jack Nitzsche, Tom Werman, and 
Todd Rundgren. Yet what these people 
have in common is anybody’s guess. Half 
have been studio engineers (Dowd virtu- 
ally invented pop record engineering), 
but Lowe, for instance, certainly isn’t 
celebrated for the pristine sound quality 
of his work. Some, but not all, serve 
partly as arrangers — but arrangements 
are not productions. 

What this list does not include are such 
estimable black producers as Bernard 
Edwards and Nile Rodgers, Kenneth 





Phil Spector: glorifying production 


Gamble and Leon Huff, Freddie Perren, 
Dick Griffey, Thom Bell, and Nicholas 
Ashford and Valerie Simpson. But in 
black popular music, the producer’s 
function is generally much more clear-cut 
and more exhaustive, involving the entire 
musical package: singer, songs, arrange- 
ments, musicians, recording, mixing. 
This is the most venerable version of 
record production; in pre-rock ‘n’ roll 
days, it was the responsibility of the 
record label’s A&R (artists-and-reper- 
toire) man. And for performers who don’t 
write, the producer-as-everything is still 
commonplace, not only in black-oriented 
pop music, but also in mainstream white 
pop (producer Gary Klein with Barbra 
Streisand, for instance). But the further 


one moves from the performer with a 
single talent, the more complex (and 
diffuse) the producer’s role becomes. 
When Jimmy Iovine enters the studio 


with Tom Petty, who writes his own 
material and carries his own band, it’s a 
far different experience from what he 
does with Meat Loaf, who works with an 
outside writer, Jim Steinman, and does 
not record with his touring band. 
Exactly what the producer does in the 
former situation is a quandary as old as 
rock ‘n’ roll. Elvis Presley scholars still 
debate Sam Phillips’s precise role in 
making Presley’s initial records at Sun. 
Was Presley simply executing Phillips’s 
vision, or did these two, plus Scotty 
Moore and Bill Black, create a collab- 








orative art? The obvious answer is the 
latter, but it still leaves a large gray area — 
who was the controlling force? This is a 
scenario replayed over and over in rock 
history: immediately after Presley, with 
Buddy Holly and Norman Petty; in the 
next generation, with the Beatles and 
George Martin (whose claims for his own 
work are so ludicrous that had he had his 
way, McCartney would still be singing “A 
Taste of Honey’’); and now with Peter 
Asher and Linda Ronstadt. Actually, 
since the emergence of the Beatles and the 
first British wave, rock music has been 
moving ever closer to complete domi- 
nation by performers (the creative entity, 
whether group or individual, whose name 

Continued on page 12 
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unknown pop star in the business 
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Producers 


Continued from page 10 
is on the cover). If not for Phil Spector, 
this would be perfectly clear. 

Spector didn’t invent rock record 
production — in fact, his productions 
contain little not implicit in the work of 
his mentors, Jerry Leiber and Mike 
Stoller, with both the Coasters and the 
Drifters (where strings and echo were 
commonplace). What Spector did with 
the process that Leiber and Stoller 
midwifed-was to personalize it, so that 
one did indeed hear his personality rather 
than that of whatever performer was 
ostensibly being highlighted. Had 
Spector been able to sing, or Bob Dylan 
nuch interested in production, either 
might be rock’s equivalent of Charles 
Chaplin, the multi-functional auteur. 
Instead, both men’s careers have served 
to obscure the reality of rock record- 
making in general, the former by glori- 
fying technique, the latter by aban- 
doning it. 

Still, the producer does have a real and 
significant role to play; the reasons for 
the ascendancy of this job aren’t mys- 
terious, especially since rock is largely a 
medium of recordings rather than of 
compositions or live performances. The 
producer ought to be seen more as an 
editor (or with the weakest-willed and 
most fuzzy-visioned artists, a translator) 
than as an auteur himself. This implies 
the real relationship of the producer to 
the music — one of objective distance, 


IDIVVA MONIC OCs 
Larry Coryell 
Heath Brothers 














Bob Dylan: abandoning production 


which is something every artist needs 
(even Dylan, after all, nas made his best 
recordings when paired with a skillful 
producer, such as Jerry Wexler, Bob 
Johnston, or Tom Wilson). Thus, what's 
conventionally considered a ‘‘strong”’ 
producer — someone like Richard Perry, 
whose arrangements are heavily stamped 
with his own identity — can prove catas- 
trophic in a rock context. Which is 
precisely the case with Perry’s attempts at 
making rock records for his own label, 


Planet, with groups like Night and Sue | 


Saad and the Next. Nick Lowe is another 
example. On Elvis Costello’s recent Get 
Happy!, he was seemingly so concerned 





Hampshire 
Summer Jazz 
Saturday, June 21, 1980 
10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Hampshire College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Esther Satterfield 
Ray Copeland 


with proving a polemical point (beware of 
the album on which the producer writes 
the liner notes) that he ignored the fact 
that the record’s sound is murky and 
muddy. Not that such sonic dullness isn’t 
a constant of Lowe’s production work — a 
brief listen to his Graham Parker produc- 
tions next to Jimmy Iovine and Jack 
Nitzche’s will prove the point. 

Perry and Lowe are good examples of 
producers who've been given too much 
credit for an artist’s successes — since the 
excesses of the former’s style and the 
limitations of the latter’s are often hidden 
by the excellence of the performers with 
whom they've worked. In Perry’s case, 
“You're So Vain” is one of the two or 
three greatest pop single productions of 
the ‘70s, and his work with Barbra 
Steisand on Stoney End made this album 
her best ever. His current problem stems 
mostly from his attempting to work with 
artists for whose music he has little, if 
any, empathy or understanding. 

Lowe’s problem seems to be a failure to 


‘think his productions through. He 


records the songs, and with a greater 
proportion of immediacy than most; but 
as records, designed to hold up beyond 
the moment of conception and release, 
they drag. This is fairly typical, as it turns 
out, of most new-wave producers — 
Richard Gotteherer and David Kirshen- 
baum are only more amateurish. (Brian 
Eno is in a league by himself, since he 
spends so much time working electronic 
miracles with records which, if left by 
themselves, would be a lot more appeal- 
ing — the relevant examples are the last 
two Talking Heads LPs.) 


But if it is common for producers to 
receive too much credit, it is also not 
unheard of for a producer to receive far 
too much blame — or even not enough 
credit. Steve Forbert’s second album, for 
instance, was savaged critically, and a 
good share of the blame was placed on 
John Simon’s production, which many 
critics (notably Debra Rae Coehn in 
Rolling Stone) felt transformed Forbert 
from a rootsy folk-rock singer to a 
syrupy singer-songwriter. Yet Simon did 
nothing more than bring out certain ele- 
ments that were present in Forbert’s first 
album, and since Forbert chose to work 
with Simon, it must be concluded that he 
got what he wanted; the critical cult 
Forbert had gained didn’t want to deal 
with its own misidentification of his 
talent. 

On the opposite side of the ledger, the 
success of Pink Floyd’s The Wall, the 
current heavyweight commercial mono- 
lith, has done almost nothing to enhance 
producer Bob Ezrin’s reputation, even 
though production is precisely the new 
element that distinguishes The Wall from 
other recent Floyd albums. (A further 
clue is perhaps offered by the album’s hit 
single, ‘Another Brick in the Wall, Part 
Two,” which is not much more than an 
updated version of Ezrin’s original hit, 
“School's Out,’”” with Alice Cooper.) This 
is not to suggest that either the glory or 
the tedium of The Wall ought to be 
charged to its producer, except perhaps 
by those who preferred the band’s music 
when it was even more pompous and less 
pop. But it does suggest that Ezrin’s 

Continued on page 14 
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JC 36144 Dave Mason is the great- 
est. And here’s the proof. A knockout 
new album from the all-time great. 


A very personal album. 
Paul plays all the instruments and 
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JE 36 This album is a killer 
compilation of the Jukes greatest 
material, including a sensational pre- 
viously unreleased live version of 


their show-stopping classic ‘‘Havin’ 
a. Party.” 
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Producers 


Continued from page 12 
contribution ought to have been 
more fully scrutinized. 

A final example should serve. 
One reads over and over again 
that Jimmy Iovine’s productions 
(Patti Smith, Tom Petty, Graham 
Parker) are derived from Phil 
Spector's Wall of Sound. While 
it’s true that Iovine did engineer a 
couple of Spector/John Lennon 
collaborations, and that his 
records have a mixture of clarity 
and density that Spector might 
envy, the obvious presumption 
that this makes Iovine a Spector 
disciple is dead wrong. In fact, as 
both the man and close attention 
will tell you, Iovine’s records’ 
greatest debt is to late-’60s 
English rock (the Yardbirds, Jeff 
Beck’s early solo albums, the 
Rolling Stones), not to anything 


done by the New York girl-group 
crowd. “Refugee” and ‘Because 
the Night’’ owe much more to 
“Mister You're a Better Man 
Than I’’ and Beck’s remade 
“Shapes of Things’ than to 
“Today I Met the Boy I’m Gonna 
Marry” or ‘‘Baby I Love You.” 
But then, the ability to make 
such distinctions suggests that 
they are consequential. For most 
critics, as for most everyone else, 
they are not. And the result is that 
producers are genuinely more 
important today than they have 
been before — not for any crea- 
tive reason, but because from the 
industry's point of view it’s more 
convenient fo keep power in the 
hands of almost anyone other 
than the genuinely creative 
parties — who might otherwise 
begin to demand a greater share 
of the revenues generated by their 
creations. No wonder record com- 
panies want to think of pro- 
ducers as the key creative types, 


then; it’s cheaper that way. But 
the rest of us don’t have to con- 
tinue to be so silly. * 


Henry Cow 


Continued from page 8 
vited to play at the Glaston- 
bury Fayre, a Woodstock-styled 
festival that consolidated the Brit- 
ish underground. Virgin Rec- 
ords, reaping big profits from 
Mike Oldfield’s Tubular Bells 
and eager to make a reputation as 
progenitor of an English pro- 
gressive rock boom, signed Cow 
(along with rftarly every act with 
Soft Machine roots, including 
Robert Wyatt — whose version of 
the Monkees’ “I’m a Believer,” 
arranged and with a viola solo by 
Frith, became the label’s next big 
hit a couple years later). 

Leigh and Cutler added their 
own, diametrically opposed fla- 


vors to the band’s rigorous eclec- 
ticism. Leigh, a keen improviser 
with a remarkable ear, continu- 
ally pushed things in the direc- 
tion of free jazz (his background); 
Cutler, just as assiduously, agi- 
tated in favor of heavy rock. The 
band was perfectly capable of 
playing either way — their 1972- 
‘73 Top Gear broadcasts were 
mighty heavy, with roaring pow- 
er chords and booming drums. 
But when the cream of the same 
material appeared as The Henry 
Cow Leg End (see discography), 
the dense arrangements had the 
guitar and piano comping with 
bebop ability and the drums 
brisk, with a light touch. The 
band never resolved this contra- 
diction; Leigh left in 1974. 

The recording contract proved 
to be a mixed blessing. Virgin 
brought Cow in contact with sev- 
eral like-minded musicians: most 
of the band participated in the 
live performance of Tubular 
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Bells, and they replaced Leigh 
with Lindsay Cooper (bassoon, 
oboe, flute) from Comus, a Vir- 
gin folk-rock group on the skids; 
Cooper was the first of the three 
women who would join the band. 
But the label also lifted them out 
of their art-rock club circuit and 
sent them out on tour, effecting a 
change in the structure of their 
set. Previously, according to 
Greaves, ‘‘We’d just write sec- 
tions up on a blackboard and just 


_go through it in pieces, connect- 


ed sections. And so if somebody 
misread the blackboard or just got 
it wrong, half the band would go 
one way, and the other half 
motoring like hell in the other di- 
rection.”” The episodic character 
of the early material was one con- 
sequence of this approach: the 
“Teenbeat”’ pieces, in particular, 
were composed of fragments 
strung together in the studio. But 
now the band needed to play 
more preconceived material, with 
less room for extemporizing. 
These constraints began to erode 
one of the band’s cardinal prin- 
ciples, to make every perform- 
ance a unique event. The first side 
of Unrest features the music they 
wrote for the new sets: somber, 
protracted, with overtones of 
chamber music — and plenty of 
room for proper solos rather than 
free improvisations. 

The other side, however, repre- 
sented the debut of what they all 
agree was their most important 
musical activity: studio-assisted 
improvisations. Not overly dif- 
ferent from Eno’s modus operan- 
di — he puts sounds on tape, 
plays them back and reacts with 
more sounds, and so on — the 
technique allows one to compose 
with improvised or accidental ma- 
terial. But Eno generates either 
ditties or wafting background 
music; moreover, the tape be- 
comes his objet d’art. Henry 
Cow’s pieces were hardly pretty 
or lulling; ‘“‘Deluge,’’ for exam- 
ple, features a power trio lurch- 
ing improbably across the half- 
speed, composed coda to ‘‘Ruins”’ 
before cutting to Greaves’s croon- . 
ing to a distant piano — a disori- 
ented scenario, much more 
powerful than the unaccom- 
panied trio would have been. 
While the band enjoyed free play- 
ing, they tried to present it as 
spontaneous group composition; 
the tape allows them to discuss 
the piece and arrive at a consen- 
sus about it, and thus makes it a 
true ensemble composition re- 
gardless of who plays the notes 
and does the splicing. The tech- 
nology provided a new way to 
unite the group as an expressive 
entity. 

Indeed, the unity of the group 
was of paramount importance. 
Paradoxically, they pursued col- 
laborations to help achieve this 
unity: for Henry Cow to jam with 
Lol Coxhill strengthened the 
identity of Henry Cow. The most 
successful episode was their alli- 
ance with Slapp Happy, Vir- 
gin’s singer-songwriter-surrealists: 
composer Anthony Moore, lyri- 
cist Peter Blegvad, singer Dag- 
mar Krause. Various Cow play- 
ers had already guested on di- 
verse Slapp Happy projects 
(which Virgin invariably 
scrapped). But Slapp Happy, un- 
daunted and still in need of a 
backing band (they’d used Faust 
on their first album, and a hodge- 
podge of session men for the sec- 
ond), invited Cow in toto to par- 
ticipate in Desperate Straights. 
Henry Cow contributed so much 
to the project — they lavished it 
with wry, intricate counterpoint, 
and inserted a couple of com- 
positions — that they returned the 
favor on their own third album, 
In Praise of Learning. And for a 
brief time, the two. groups 
merged. 

Though the posthumous West- 
ern Culture comes close, In Praise 
remains Henry Cow’s overtly po- 
litical album. As on the first two 
albums, the cover depicts a sock 
(a joke left over from their de- 
but’s pun on legend) — but this 
one is vivid red. So too are the 
lyrics, but they’re hardly the 





usual ossified rhetoric; these are 
fragmentary images that present 
the revolution as an aesthetic 
necessity. The settings have the 
episodic character of the first al- 
bum, appropriate to the kaleido- 
scopic texts; their musical 
voacbulary, however, owes much 
to contemporary classical, full of 
strong dissonances and rhythmic 
anomalies. The very sound is dis- 
concerting: they adapted tech- 
niques of their tape work to the 
recording and mixing of the 
songs, yielding remarkably stri- 
dent sonorities. What with 
Krause’s thickening German ac- 
cent, In Praise seems to descend 
directly from Brecht. 

Fans tend to assume that 
Krause infected the band with 
propaganda. (No few listeners 
have trouble accepting her rag- 
ing-Valkyrie delivery.) While it’s 
true that she wanted to sing lyrics 
that were politically topical, it 
must be recalled that this idea was 
always close to Henry Cow: in- 
deed, the band’s whole working 
life adhered as closely as possible 
to the precepts of democratic so- 
cialism, from their collective com- 
positions to regular meetings, as 
of a workers’ council, to decide 
matters of policy. In fact, two of 
the members belonged to the Brit- 
ish Communist Party. 

In the early years, Henry Cow 
had often played benefits for left- 
ist causes — though as much to 
have a gig as to demonstrate soli- 
darity. Now that Communist or- 
ganizations throughout Europe 
found both the style and the sub- 
stance of their material appeal- 
ing, the band began playing ex- 
plicitly political gigs on a major 
scale — mammoth party rallies in 
Italy, for example. Henceforth 
they were to remain significantly 
more popular on the continent 
than at home; and for somewhat 
spurious reasons: besides the left- 
ists, Europe’s sophisticated jazz 
audiences admired them as free 
blowers. 

John Greaves sensed his musi- 
cal inclinations drifting away 
from the rest of the group, and he 
disliked the exaggerated empha- 
sis on politics. After recording 
Concerts with them, he quit the 
band in 1976; Concerts, a double 
live album that summed up their 
career, proved to be the last Hen- 
ry Cow album for three years. Be- 
tween fulfilling too many for- 
eign-tour commitments and find- 
ing and rehearsing a new bassist 
(Georgie Born, a woman who 
doubled on cello), they stagnat- 
ed: for nearly two years, they 
were unable to write or rehearse 
new material, and for a band so 
committed to growth and change, 
this rut was deadly. And to make 
matters worse, they parted com- 
pany with Virgin, and Dagmar 
Krause became increasingly ill. 

The end was a concatenation of 
small calamities, bad breaks, and 
stubborn failures. In January of 
1978, Henry Cow booked time at 
Sunrise Studio (a versatile facili- 
ty in Switzerland, reasonably 
priced — unlike Virgin’s Manor — 
and congenial to experimenta- 
tion; practically all Cow-related 
projects since were taped there). 
Among the projects slated for the 
session was a new Hodgkinson 
epic, on the scale of ‘Living in the 
Heart of the Beast’’ from In 
Praise, but not as good. Frith felt 
the lyrics weren’t strong enough 
for an album, but the band felt it 
had been too long since they'd 
last recorded, and that they 
should still use the studio time. 
With two weeks remaining, 
Hodgkinson tried to write new 
lyrics and failed. Meanwhile, 
Cutler, who had suggested a set 
of short songs, began scribbling a 
series of short verses. When they 
arrived at the studio, the only 
ready material was these songs, 
set largely by Frith. 

At the ensuing band meeting, 
Hodgkinson, Born, and Cooper 
declared they weren't prepared to 
accept this material as Henry Cow 
— it wasn’t good enough. Frith, 
Krause, and Cutler, on the other 
hand, felt it was too good not to 
release, and it was agreed that 


they would do so as a splinter 
group, the Art Bears. The ques- 
tion then arose, how could Hen- 
ry Cow fail to accommodate half 
the band’s musical aspirations, 
and if this were the case, then just 
what was Henry Cow supposed 
to do next? There was no an- 
swer. After fulfilling the touring 
commitments already on the 
calendar, it was agreed, Henry 
Cow would disband. 

* * * 

But of course, the intran- 
sigence that did them in was iden- 
tical to what prompted them to 
excel in the first place. Henry 
Cow, I think, saw themselves as 
exemplars of a Marxian ideal, that 
by dint of ceaseless toil and acute 
self-criticism, they could con- 
tinually improve and evolve with- 
out limit. As Frith explained it to 
Roger Trilling of the Village 
Voice, ‘‘What we've done is lit- 
terally teach ourselves to play 
through the medium of the group 
by composing music which we 
could not initially play. Because 
of this attitude, we can literally go 
on forever. It’s a self-generative 
concept, which gives us a sense of 
purpose most groups don’t 
have.” Frith has said since that, 
because the group generally 
viewed journalists as extensions 
of the industry, it frequently 
spoke to them in catch phrases, 
and the above was a great favor- 
ite. The concept still seems valid, 
though. For example, when Cut- 
ler joined the band, he was trying 





A Henry Cow discography | 


Henry Cow 

Henry Cow (Virgin), 1973 
~— also known as The Henry 
Cow Leg End. 

Unrest (Virgin), 1974. 

In Praise of Learning (Vir- 
gin), 1975 — with Slapp 
Happy. 

Concerts 
1976. J 
Western Culture (Inter- 
zone Records, 1601 18th Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20009), 
1979. 

Greasy Truckers Live at 
Dingwell’s Dance Hall (Vir- 
gin), 1974 — one side of Henry 
Cow “‘live’’ in the studio. 
Slapp Happy 

Sort Of (German Polydor), 
1972. : 

Slapp Happy (Virgin), 1974. 
Slapp Happy/Henry Cow 

Desperate Straights (Vir- 
gin), 1975. 
Art Bears 

Hopes and Fears (Random 
Radar Records, PO Box 6007, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
20906), 1978. 


(Compendium), 





Winter Songs (Ralph 
Records, 444 Grove Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94102), 
1979 — plus single “Rats and 
Monkeys” b/w “‘Collapse.” 
Fred Frith 

Guitar 
1974. 

Guitar Solos 2 (Caroline), 
1976 — Frith, Derek Bailey, 
G.F. Fitzgerald, Hans Reichel. 

Guitar Solos 3 (Red Rec- 
ords, 616 South 3rd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pensylvania 
19147), 1979 — Frith, Henry 
Kaiser, Chip Handy, Peter Cu- 
sack, Keith Rowe, Eugene 
Chadbourne, Davey Wil- 
liams, Akira Iijima. 

Random Radar Sampler 
(Random Radar), 1977 — four 
Frith solos. 

Fred Frith/Henry Kaiser 

With Friends Like These 
(Metalanguage Records, 2639 
Russell Street, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 94705), 1979. 

John Greaves/Peter Blegvad 

KEW. RHONE. (Virgin), 
1977. — MB. 


Solos (Caroline), 








to work out a physical means of 
keeping time, a peculiar flailing of 
his arms and torso that anchors 
him in the meter and permits him 
to tamper with rhythm without 
getting lost. Consequently he’s 
less precise than other, more rigid 


players (in the early days he was 
apparently prone to numerous er- 
rors), but he’s always on top of 
the tricky meters of the material, 
and visually stunning in the bar- 
gain. 

Frith’s guitar prowess may be 


an even better example. After 
studying the works of John Cage, 
he discovered he could ‘'pre- 
pare” his guitar with erasers, 
wires, or alligator clips and ob- 
tain bizarre sounds; he could 
mount an extra pickup at the nut 
and hear the enharmonic inter- 
vals of the ‘‘wrong end” of the 
strings; he could sound the in- 
strument with objects like nails, 
violin bows, and balls of twine for 
yet more arcane noises. But it 
wasn’t enough for him merely to 
hear these sounds. He practiced 
these unorthodox techniques un- 
til he knew their physical con- 
straints and musical ramifica- 
tions. On Guitar Solos 2 Frith 
plays on two guitars simul- 
taneously, each with conven- 
tional and nut pickups, plus con- 
tact and ambient microphones 
and tape delay — nine discrete sig- 
nals, and he’s in control of every 
one. As for his orthodox tech- 
nique, I do not know of a more 
versatile or precise player. 
Cow’s command of materials 
shows as well in composing. 
Frith’s disclaimer that he’s ‘‘justa 
rock ‘n’ roll guitar player’ is ab- 
surd (almost as silly a piece of 
rhetoric as his contention that the 
rhythm scheme from “Ruins,” 6- 
4-5-3-3-2-7-3-7-3-4-8, is a ‘body 
rhythm’), but it harbors a germ 
of truth: his basic musical cur- 
rency is the riff. He compiled the 


intricate ‘‘Teenbeat’’ tracks on 
Leg End out of figures from the 
Contimued on page 18 
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Guarantee. 


better for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the 
bor Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many 
other categories doesn t work after you've bought it 
in odvance for two consecutive weeks ... we will 


keep running it FREE. Not just for one more week, 
but until it works. Ail you have to do is cal! and tell 


us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to any 
non commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
LitAl 5 a vuarantee. FREE until it works. THE 
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featuring RONNIE GILL & the 
MANNY WILLIAMS TRIO 
SEARCH w/ special 
BILL THOMPSON and GRAY SARGENT 
Boat leaves from 20 Long Whari 


Tix ‘7.00, available at Bostix. Zoundz 
for more info 267-3608 
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Give the gift 
of music. 
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PAUL McCARTNEY 
MeCARTNEY I 


including: 


Coming Up/One Of These Days/Front Parlour 
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FC 36511 A very personal album 
Paul plays all the instruments and 
sings all the vocals on his second 
solo smash 4 
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including: 
All For Leyna 


You May 
Be Right 


Don't Ask 
Me Why 


Don't Want 
To Be Alone 


It's Still 
Rock and Roll 
ToMe 





FC 36384 Get an entirely new view 
of Billy Joel’s art with ‘Glass 
Houses."’ Ten new songs from one 
completely musical man. 


































FE 36404 Rock & roli that would 
wake the dead. From the prime 
manipulator himself! 
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including: 
Wango Tango 
Scream Dream 

| Hard As Nails 
| Gotta Move 


Welcome To The Universe/Atlantis C. 


Ted FLASH AND THE PAN 
Lights in the Night 
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Flesh & 
Blood 
















Gladys Kuight & The Pi 
Aout Love Ma 


including: 
Landiord/ Taste Of Bitter Love/Bourgie’, Bourgie’ 
Friendly Persuasion/ Still Such A Thing 
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paritions, Flash and the Pan 








2-RECORD SET 
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Copland 
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Complete 
Music 

for 

Solo 
Piano 


Leo 
Smit, 
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M2 35901* The first recorded 
compilation of all of this favorite 
American composer’s piano works, 
including two never-before-recorded 
works. This album also includes a 
printed transcription of a dialogue 
between the composer and the art- 







quisite Romantic works. 











CHOPIN 


Preludes, Op. 28 









Y 35934 The distinguished maestro 
performs, with great love and in- 
tensity, this group of small but ex- 


CBS MASTERWORKS DEBUT RECORDING 


ALEXANDRE LAGOYA 
THE SPANISH GUITAR 
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ist, who are close associates. 
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New from ECM 





ART ENSEMBLE 
OF CHICAGO 





Full Force 


ECM 











ECM 1 1167 
ECM 1 1161 


DAVID DARLING 


Journal October 


ECM 





Art Ensemble 
of Chicago 
Full Force 
Lester Bowie, trumpet. 
Joseph Jarman and 


Roscoe Mitchell, saxophones. 
Malachi Favors Maghostus, bass. 


“Buy it once. Enjoy it a litetime. Recorded music Is your best entertainment value.” 


a 


Famoudou Don Moye —t1, percussion. 


® EM 


David Darling 
Journal October 


David Darling, acoustic celio, 
8-string solid body electric 
cello, voice and percussion. 
On ECM Records & Tapes 


Manufactured and distributed by 
Warner Bros. Records, inc. 


MUSIC WITH 58 MUSICIANS Volume / PRO A 850 


A two-record set, featuring Keith Jarrett, Pat Metheny Group, Chick Corea/Gary Burton, Art 


LP 


ensemble of Chicago, Steve Reich and Musicians, John Abercrombie Quartet, Jack De 
Johnetie, Charlie Haden/Jan Garbarek/Egberto Gismonti, Terje Rypdal, Steve Kuhn/Sheila 
Jordan Band, Paul Motian, Old and New Dreams, Codona and John Abercrombie/Ralph 


Towner. 


Warner Bros. Records 
P.O. Box 6868 
Burbank, California 91510 


Enclosed is my $3.00 for Music With 58 Musicians, Volume |, a 2-LP collection. (Make check 


payable to Warner Bros. Records) 


Please send to: 











Offer valid only in U.S.A. Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 
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classical guitarists. 


M 35857 The debut album on the 
label of one of this century’s finest 
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PR 7065 ... 
PONTY 

This is a re-release but because PONTY is hot now 
this deserves to be back in the bins again. The rec- 
ord was made a year after the “Experience” was 
formed. Open strings means playing a string as it is 
tuned without putting a finger onto it to make or 
bend a note. The open string has its own sound & 
this album is unique in that respect. He's done no- 
thing like it since. 


“OPEN STRING” ... JEAN-LUC 


“ OSCAR PETERSON 
GIRb TALK 
~ 

























PR 7064... “GIRL TALK” ... OSCAR PETERSON 
Backed by SAM JONES, RAY BROWN on bass & 
BOB DURHAM & LOUIS HAYES on drums, OS- 
CAR runs through: “On A Clear Day,” “I'm in The 
Mood For Love,” “Girl Talk,” “Il Concentrate On 
You,” “Moon River” & “Robbins Nets.” It's another 
album from the “Exclusively For My Friends” series 
& has not been available for quite some time. 






The second smash album 
from those unearthly rock 'n’ roll ap 
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JC 36387 The legend continues 
with a new album of songs produced 
and written by Ashford and Simpson 
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Y 35931 One of the Czech com- 
poser’s most beautiful and well- 
known symphonies is given a sterling 
reading by the late master conductor 
and his fabulous orchestra. 
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PR 7062...“SPECIAL BLEND”... THE SINGERS 
UNLIMITED 

Never released before in the US this is more of the 
finest group singing jazz today. Orchestra was ar- 
ranged & conducted by CLARE FISHER. It contains 
some great tunes: “Bye Bye Blues,” “Round Mid- 
night,” “Cry Me A River,” “Born To Be Blue,” “Left 
My Heart in San Francisco,” “Mood Indigo,” “Got- 
cha,” “Why Don't You Do Right” & “When | Fall in 
Love.” 









































PR 7066... “INVITATION” ... THE SINGERS UN- 
LIMITED & ART VAN DAMME 

An unusual coupling but they blend so well. This was 
recorded in 1973. A re-release it has such chestnuts 
as “Wave,” “Invitation,” “Cherry,” “Goodbye,” “Vio- 
lets For Your Furs,” “But Beautiful,” “Let There Be 
Love” more. 
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Chick Corea/Tap Step. The first Warners 
album from Chick Corea recalls the early 


days of Return To Forever, with former RTF 
K members Flora Purim, Airto and Joe Farrell 
joining him in this typically awe-inspiring LP. 
Check out “Samba L.A.,” “Magic Carpet,” 
“Tap Step.” 
p LP 


Includes 

The Slide 
Magic Carpet | Bestsaaten 
Flamenco | 4 5 

Grandpa Blues | & ne 


available 
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Don’t miss an evening with Chick Corea at the Paradise Fri. & Sat., June 6 & 7 











Carole King 


- CAROLE KING GERRY RAFFERTY 
Snakes And Ladders 


Songs Of Goffin And King 
SONGS OF GOFFIN & KING. These Pearls ir 


evoked their own priceless magic from the 
moment pen was put to paper until they 
became the cherished possessions of 
music lovers the world over. Now these 
Pearls assume an exhilarating new sound 
with the impassioned singing of Carole King 
herself. Features “One Fine Day,” “Chains,” 
& eight other “Pearls.” 











Highlighted by potential singles like “Royal 
Mile,” Gerry Rafferty'’s new UA album 
Snakes and Ladders is a personal triumph 
for one of the world’s most respected 
musicians. 

















“ONE FINE DAY™ 
BIG MATTRESS 
SONG OF THE WEEK 
ON 


104 tat 





ROCKY BURNETTE | 
The Son of Rock And Roll 


Rocky Burnette’s dad, Johnny, coined the Sal The Scooters is perhaps the hottest new 
term rockabilly in the 50’s, and Rocky ] 4 band to emerge from the hotbed of Los 

reveals the past, present and future on his ’ Angeles’ rock scene. The Scooters has to 
debut LP and hit single, “Tired Of Toein’ rate as one of the finest debut albums to 
The Line.” come along in years. 
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HenryCow 


Continued from page 15 
Top Gear broadcasts, dozens of 
little patterns that had been part 
of the band’s repertoire for years. 
As he has improved, his motifs 
have increased in complexity, 
such as the organ-and-recorder 
figure that runs through three 
songs on Hopes and Fears. The 
melodic intervals of ‘Beautiful as 
the Moon,” for example, are pri- 
marily either descending semi- 
tones or ascending fourths. Win- 
ter Songs uses a fair bit of tape- 
loop work, which makes up for 
the absence of human riffers. 
Greaves, whose first profes- 
sional gig was with his father’s 
show band, thinks in more tradi- 
tional categories: changes; song 
forms; heads vs. solos. He uses 
the sixth. and major-seventh 
chords of show tunes (albeit out 
of context), and he’s not at all 
averse to singable melodies. His 
time signatures change fre- 
quently — in extreme cases, as 
often as every measure — but 
since he tends to fill them with ar- 
peggiated chords or circular bass 
lines, he maintains a consistent 
pulse. In some ways he suffers 
from being too inventive and glib 
as a bassist — his transitions pro- 
i almost too smoothly. Per- 
ps his cleverest composition is 


Squarer for Maud” from Na- 
nal Health's Of Queues and 
Cures: he plays a sequence of mo- 


es, and then plays them again 
in the same order, but with all the 
rhythms changed. 

Hodgkinson’s work doesn’t 
succumb neatly to analysis; sim- 
ilarities among his recorded pieces 
are few. Even among his ‘‘songs”’ 
this is true. The loose, drinking- 
music harmonies of ‘Nine Fu- 
nerals of the Citizen King” have 
nothing in common with the aus- 
terity of ‘‘The Pirate Song.”’ 
When it suits him, he employs 
Frith’s episodic style, yet he 
maintains a remarkable cohe- 
sion. “Amygdala” has no pri- 
mary or outstanding theme: every 
passage is in some way an echo of 
the preceding, as well as fore- 
shadowing the next. Formal 


structure here is highly complex 
— slow vs. fast, monody vs. coun- 
terpoint, constant circulation of 
instrumental voices (more voices 
than players on some occasions). 
Yet there are no discontinuities in 
“Amygdala”; it simply unravels. 
His timbres in the “Industry” 
movement of Western Culture are 
as — well, industrial as anything 
coming out of Akron, Ohio, these 
days, and he accomplishes them 
almost entirely without synthe- 
sizer processing. 

Regrettably, Cooper only be- 
gan writing when the group was 
on the wane. She obviously has 
the best understanding of reeds — 
‘Falling Away” calls for bassoon 
multiphonics. She can even turn 
violin or fuzz guitar into a vir- 
tual woodwind, hiding it within 
her charts so the non-reediness 
doesn’t show. Her rhythmic no- 
tions are neither classical rubato 
nor rock bluster; they’re supple 
without any looseness. In com- 
parison to the others, her weak 
point is harmony — but then, she 
doesn’t play chordal instru- 
ments. 

As the swan song of such an 
imposing band, Western Culture 
is surprisingly mild — too mellow 
to carry the burden of its as- 
sumed concept. Hodgkinson’s 
suite on side one, entitled ‘‘His- 
tory and Prospects,” might serve 
as program music to the decline of 
the West: besides the aforemen- 
tioned and appropriately brutal 
Industry,” there is ‘“The Decay 
of Cities,” a’ courtly dance that 
boils over into a march and fi- 
nally burns out, and ‘On the 
Raft, a fanfare cum requiem. But 
I can’t read any moral or geopo- 
litical referents into Cooper’s 
‘Day by Day” suite; it’s simply 
superb music. 

On the other hand, Cutler 
clearly uses the Art Bears to 
propagandize, and increasingly to 
the detriment of the music. Hopes 
and Fears explored individual 
attitudes in the face of society and 
its aspirations, and suggested 
how people might find their way 
through uncertain social change 

— much as the band was finding 
its way through material it had 
never heard of two weeks before. 
In contrast, Winter Songs in- 








Unrest: The latter years 


he press release announcing Hernry 
‘ Cow’s demise said, ‘The group is dis- 
banding in order that this work, what we 
have stood for, can continue.’ Tim Hodgkin- 
son (organ, clarinet, alto sax, Hawaiian guitar) 
has made sure of it: his new band is called the 
Work. The music, he cautions, is less intricate 
than Henry Cow’s, and the group’s guitarist has 
only been playing for a year, but they have be- 
gun to free improvise and by all reports it’s 
working out well, He has added strings to his 
Farfisa organ, and sometimes plays the Ha- 
waiian guitar with his feet. 

Geoff Leigh (tenor sax) fronts Red Balune, 
an agitprop band living in the Netherlands. It 
resembles a more uptempo Art Bears, who ap- 
pear as special guests on the band’s latest EP. 

Lindsay Cooper (bassoon, oboe, flute, re- 
corder, soprano sax) and Georgie Born (bass, 
cello),played with progressives National Health 
for a short period, then assembléd the Feminist 
Improvisation Group (otherwise known as the 
Figs), an eight-piece, avant-garde music/the- 
ater troupe. 

Dagmar Krause (voice) quit the Art Bears on 
the eve of a US tour, and instead recorded Bab- 
ble, a theatrical song cycle, with Kevin Coyne, a 
left-over Virgin artiste. She has agreed to sing 
for a third Art Bears album, presumably to be 
recorded this summer. 

American-born Peter Blegvad (guitar, bad sax, 
voice) returned to New York City and made 
KEW. RHONE. with John Greaves (bass, 
piano, voice) at Carla Bley’s studio. He plays 


only sporadically, but promises to do another 
record and to write lyrics for Bley — none of 
which has happened yet. Greaves now plays 
bass for National Health, as well as various 
pickup bands of Soft Machine alumni. 

Anthony Moore (piano) dabbled in some 
lackadaisical minimalist experiments, and re- 
cently released the quirky Flying Doesn't Help 
under the name A. More. He also co-produced 
This Heat's radical debut. 

Chris Cutler (drums, radio, noise) devotes 
most of his time to Recommended Records, a 
mail-order outlet for his personal favorites. His 
choices are excellent, albeit arbitrary. He is Eu- 
rope’s biggest Residents importer (he played on 
their Eskimo) and has issued new pressings of 
the first two albums by legendary German tape- 
rockers Faust. 

Fred Frith (guitar, bass, piano, violin, viola, 
xylophone, harmonium, electronics, tape) came 
to. New York City last summer (after the Art 
Bears tour fell through) and recorded on vari- 
ous projects with Eugene Chadbourne, Henry 
Kaiser, Bob Ostertag, and the Residents. He 
toured with Cutler and did a gig with John 
French (Captain Beefheart’s ‘“‘Drumbo’’). He 
has started a new band which, because it made 
its debut on Valentine’s Day, is called Massa- 
cre. He has recorded an album of dance music 
featuring Rock in Opposition bands Samla 
Mammas Manna and Aksak Maboul, plus 
America’s own Muffins, whom he will soon be 
producing. 

— M.B. 








vokes history as often as the 


ity of the majority of the popular 


ceeded any more without po- 


Clash does, and for the same rea- 
son: to make the revolution seem 
inevitable. The settings, with 
their tape loops and mechanical 
noises, likewise suggest that ac- 
tive participation is an empty ab- 
straction, or worse, that the Bears 
are urging revolution by rote. 
Frith is quick to point out, 
however, that much of the Henry 
Cow’s overt politicking was an 
attachment, grafted onto the ba- 
sic nature of the group. ‘We 
never, ever agreed on an ideol- 
ogy in the whole history of the 
band,” he said. “There were times 
when we almost agreed mu- 
sically, but never any other way. I 
think our whole ideology stems 
from considering rock culture, 
rather than considering outside 
politics. Where we came from 


music that we heard, and ac- 
tually trying to subvert rock mu- 
sic a little bit, and also make 
something strong in that me- 
dium. So on one level we were 
pretty eclectic, because we were 
trying to draw on as many dif- 
ferent influences that were of 
value to us as we could, and make 
them into rock music — in other 
words, music that we could play 
in rock concerts — not so much 
because rock music was our me- 
dium musically as because that’s 
where the audiences were socio- 
logically. And secondly, we were 
trying to in some way draw 
people’s attention to the crap that 
was being forced upon them a lot 
of the time. We obviously didn’t 
succeed very well.’’ 

It’s open to question whether 


litical baggage. Certainly they de- 
rived some of their discipline and 
some of their confidence from 
ideology. And certainly they ex- 
posed greater numbers to their 
music with such a hook than 
without it. But when their audi- 
ence never learned to listen to 
their work without party en- 
dorsement, when they encount- 
ered a conditioned response in 
place of an intelligent one, Cow 
not only failed to advance their 
art but restricted their own op- 
tions. Their new heights of tech- 
nical proficiency, eclectic density, 
and emotive power should have 
been enough of a message to the 
public — but it wasn’t. And, in 
the end, Henry Cow had no 
choice but to break up — to be- 
come rock ‘n’ roll’s most success- 


originally was disliking the banal- 


Henry Cow would have suc- 


ful failures. 
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ing things, and there just wasn’t that 
much more to do. We had won all 
the polls, played all the festivals. 
We achieved other things, like 
having jazz considered a cultural 
event rather than entertainment 
in Germany, which is important 
there because of the tax differ- 
ence. We worked two months, up 
and down Germany, to accom- 
plish that. We also introduced 
jazz at European music festivals 
in Italy, Portugal, Australia .... 
At Donaueschingen we played 
too well, and they didn’t have jazz 
back for several years. I guess we 
stole some of the attention from 
Stravinsky, Boulez, and the 
others. But when the patron of 
Donaueschingen died, he 
requested that ‘‘Cortege’’ and 
“Django” be played at his 
funeral. 

We stayed together when other 
bands didn’t because we worked, 
for one thing. Also we stopped 
that business of being late or not 
showing up. I learned that from 
working with Dizzy and Ella Fitz- 
gerald. It seemed that if those big 
people could be on time, then us 
small people could as well. 

After the Quartet had played 
together all those years, things 
began to happen that were like 
mental telepathy. These things 
are impossible to do with even the 
best players. I’ve tried, and they 
just don’t happen. The only way 
is to play together a long time, 
and to concentrate together. With 
the Quartet it would just happen. 
That was worth all the years. 

Now it’s a different situation. 
And I couldn’t guarantee this but 
I think most things in the United 
States will happen in the schools. 
They just have better players now 
than we could have dreamed of in 
the ‘40s, and they have them in 
number. I recently heard the 
Notre Dame college band play far 
better than I could imagine, with 
more exciting ensembles than 
Woody Herman, Buddy Rich, or 


Basie’s band. So far there are no, 


great soloists coming out of the 
colleges. Maybe that will have to 
happen another way.” c& 


Memoir 
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foxtrot with “shuffle.” This 
turned out to be the basic code of 
rock ‘n’ roll — train motifs played 
through boogie changes in 
shuffle rhythm. But what, 
exactly, is ‘‘shuffle’? The word 
now carries unfortunate conno- 
tations of debased laziness, the 
result of its use in blackface min- 
strelsy, that it most certainly did 
not possess in the 1930s. To its 
practitioners, shuffle was a 
rhythm of sufficient power to 
drive the forward movement of 
the Great Migration. They knew 
that shuffle is the dance of ring 
shouts in sanctified church, the 
foot prayer of people moved by 
the spirit. In shuffle, the foot 
drags along the floor, never 
wholly leaving it, so that as the 
ring dancers let the Spirit fill their 
souls, shuffle allowed their bodies 
to glide along the floor. Picked up 
by the Texas and New Orleans 
bands, shuffle was a rhythm 
section’s trick — bass, drum, 
piano, or even, in New Orleans, 
the baritone sax — in which both 
notes of each beat of a 4/4 bar 
were played. In foxtrot, only one 
of the two notes of each beat was 
played; thus foxtrot seems to 
bounce, and shuffle to flow. Try 
it yourself: hum the standard 
boogie changes of the motif 
brought to pop fame by “Chatta- 
nooga Shoe Shine Boy.” And do 
like the shuffle pianist: sing two 
notes for each of the five-tone 
blue scale, eight to a bar. Doesn't 
the motif seem to shimmy, like 
Sister Kate, through those 
changes? Shimmy-shimmy_ ko- 


ko-bop. Slinking through an 
open door, with style, dressed to 
kill: a picture of Louis Jordan’s 
fans must have had of them- 
selves as they boogied to the top 
of the world in those juke joints 
and lounges where they held 
Saturday night fish fries. 
Shuffle boogie rarely estab- 
lished rules as rigid as those of the 
foxtrot that preceded it. Musi- 
cians often mixed shuffle and 
foxtrot. One such mix was the 
nappy beat developed in New 


“Orleans. Listen to Fats Domino, 


Huey ‘Piano’ Smith, Little Richard 
classics: in their rock, the low 
notes do not simply glide across 
the floor, they tiptoe on the first 
beat and stomp on the second. A 
great deal of rock ‘n’ roll came to 
possess this “walking” beat, with 
the tone of shuffle but the bounce 
of foxtrot, as the New Orleans 
style was carried north by the 
bluesmen who gathered at Mem- 
phis. The reason, I think, that 
New Orleans R&B compromised 
and Texas rock did not was that 
in New Orleans, piano “‘pro- 
fessors’”” dominated the scene, 
performing for a mixed audience 
of the earthy and the elegant; 
Houston, unlike New Orleans, 
was a wide-open, unbuilt 
boomer’s city during the 1935-’55 
period and preferred the crude 
itinerants, with their funky 
guitars and ground-level rhythm. 

And so all-out shuffle 
remained the loyalty test of Texas 
rock, all the way from its hobo 


train roots to its fullblown big 
bands. Five men had the most to 
do with this growth: Leadbelly, a 
true itinerant; Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
who could not decide if he was an 
itinerant or a bandleader; T-Bone 
Walker, who began as an itiner- 
ant and settled into leading a 
Texas-born, West Coast-based 
dance band; Clarence ‘’Gate- 
mouth” Brown, who was always 
a band-leading guitar star; and 
Louis Jordan, the ex-swing band 
sideman who was not a Texan at 
all but whose combo records of 
the ‘40s were the most popular 
and classiest ‘‘jump music.” 
Chuck Berry is so indebted to 
their styles that his work is as 
much the summation of an old 
tradition as it is the birth of a new 
one. 

To itemize: the familiar twang 
of Chuck Berry’s rhythm fills, so 
brassy and resonant, is nothing 
but an adaptation of Leadbelly’s 
12-string chords; the breakneck 
flamenco of high notes in Berry’s 
lead solos recalls, almost to the 
pitch, T-Bone Walker's runs; the 
bass hum that props up Berry’s 
dashes across the countryside is 
the commonest motif of Texas 
shuffle, heard to best advantage 
on Lightnin’ Hopkins’s “Mojo 
Hand”; Berry’s rhythmic vocals, 
half tenor shout and half story- 
teller’s recitative, recall Gate- 
mouth Brown’s singing (listen to 
San Antonio Ballbuster, a Charly 
Records import; certainly Chuck 
Berry heard these 1949-'54 


Houston sessions); and Berry's 
lyrical glimpses of passing 
scenery, events, and towns, so 
close to a train conductor’s 
rattling off the names of succes- 
sive depots, derives from Louis 
Jordan’s habit of singing lyrics as 
if he were on the run. 
Leadbelly, Hopkins, and 
Brown appear to have derived 
their train connotations from the 
imitation songs. T-Bone Walker 
and Louis Jordan, however, 
appear to have learned much 
from a type of train-ride song in 
which the conductor is both hero 
and narrator, rattling off droll 
stories about the towns he passes 
through. Included in The Rail- 
road in Folksong is a piece by 
Jimmie Davis, a former governor 
of Louisiana, called ‘‘The Davis 
Limited’ (1931). In a drawl re- 
markably like Jimmy Carter's, 
Davis embellishes his train’s 
progress from Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and Memphis to Vicksburg 
and Shreveport with tall tales 
about the inhabitants and charac- 
teristics of each place. He does so 
in a flat, rhythmic cool that must 
have occurred to actual conduc- 
tors. One can imagine them, 
forced to drone out their list of 
destinations, trip after trip and 
day after day, occasionally elab- 
orating their speeches with the 
sort of improbable boasts Davis 
creates. And in Louis Jordan’s 
“Choo Choo Ch’Boogie,”’ ‘‘Let 
the Good Times Roll,” and “I 
Want You To Be My Baby” — to 


cite just three of his more 
obviously train-centered hits — I 
hear, underneath his slick, pre- 
fabricated wit, the flat recitative 
of the conductor. Surely it was 
the conductor who provided 
Texas singers with precedent, 
their alternative to the hitherto 
dominant Kansas City shouting 
style. Nor is the conductor's style 
limited to singers. There is a strik- 
ingly similar difference between 
the guitar playing of the earliest 
Delta and Dallas bluesmen and T- 
Bone Walker’s runs. Compared to 
Lemon Jefferson’s arpeggios, or 
to the agonizing stream of treble 
notes of the Delta, Walker's 
playing is detached. He is not 
running away from trouble, he is 
running for the sheer pleasure of 
the motion. He has the cool 
rhythm of the conductor's talk- 
sing; his tone is the same as that 
official’s embellishing whimsies. 
Chuck Berry never turned his 
back on T-Bone Walker's icy 
jogs. At times he sped them up, 


‘but there were as many times, 


even in his fanciest songs, when 
the T-Bone Walker original was 
quoted directly — an antiqye 
jewel in a modern setting. 

Berry had to learn his other 
points of flash from other 
sources, however. He could not 
turn to T-Bone for advice on how 
to lead a band or how to cut up a 
stage, for in the circles that 
Walker frequented, the show- 
boaters and the leaders were 
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honking saxophonists: 
ing, pelvis-gyrating, 


a limbo- 
cheek- 


expanding group that included : 


Illinois Jacquet, Big Jay Mc- 
Neeley, and Willis Jackson. Yet 
an opening for guitar stars did de- 
velop in Texas when Walker’s 
circles took off for California (the 
Texas-to-California trek is at least 
as important to rock ’n’ roll’s 
genealogy as the more docu- 
mented trek up the Mississippi), 
leaving to fill the void a grab bag 
of itinerants and barrelhouse 


piano-guitar duets and a con-: 


servative group of guitar-led 
small bands. Genre fans may 
recognize Slim Harpo, Frankie 
Lee Sims, and Drifting Slim, who 
were stalwarts of this conserva- 
tive circle of blues bandmen, but 
the two from whom Chuck Berry 
learned most were Gatemouth 
Brown and Lightnin’ Hopkins. 
Like most of my contempor- 
aries, I first learned of Hopkins 
when he was part of the folk- 
music revival of the early ‘60s, 
and a more mistaken introduc- 
tion I could not have had. Hop- 
kins was as commercial-minded a 
bluesman as ever demanded cash 
for a song (in Hopkins’s case, be- 
fore he would play it). He was 
voracious in his tastes. He never 
turned down a good hook, and his 
music was a crazy quilt of bor- 


rowings strung together in such 
rhythmic disorder that sidemen 
shunned him and A&R men flat- 
tered him. Yet in his very unpre- 
dictability there was a lesson for 
Berry. Hopkins played Delta 
trebles in Texas rhythm; he 
adapted John Lee Hooker’s boogie : 
licks to Texas’s train motifs; he 
muffled Muddy Waters’s threats 
and boasts into a side effect; and 
he showed the slicker, eclectic 
Berry how to draw up all styles 
with such elan that Berry’s songs 
have the unity that comes from 60 
people obeying one leader and the 
hubbub of 60 people still being 
themselves. 

Hopkins was also a brassy 
showman who would animate his 
body like a mime; at this trick, 
however, Gatemouth Brown cut 
him. Brown continues to tour, 
and though he is in his mid-50s it 
is still easy to see the once brash 
whirlwind of Houston gyrating 
behind his guitar and reeling 
underneath his fiddle. Brown was 
willing to match guitars with T- 
Bone, voices with Joe Turner, and 
bandleading with each of the 
Southwestern Blue Devils, and he 
must have been a fearsome rookie 
for the veterans of saxophone 
honk-land to face. The cover of 
San Antonio Ballbuster shows 
Brown charging, as if he were an 
attack dog, and even today he is 
among the most deft guitarists I 
have ever seen. He was at Jona- 
than Swift’s in Cambridge 
recently, playing jazz, blues, 


bluegrass, C&W, and R&B with 
the sort of crossover verve that is 
so typical of Texas music and so 
unlike the Delta. His facility is 
matched by his comic stage sense. 
He takes literally the outlaw 
mythology of Texas music, and 
appears in black cowboy garb. 
With a braggart’s grin on his face 
he dares an audience to best his 
music — but it cannot be, for he 
leaps as he moves up the neck of 
his guitar, and dances the shuffle 
as he worries his fiddle. He was a 
rock ‘n’ roll dream of Chuck 
Berry, who certainly did not learn 
that famous duck walk of his one 
night because his pants split, as 
he told one naive interviewer. 
Berry's pants probably did split 
on the night in question, but as 
Berry well knew, he’d never have 
gotten out of St. Louis alive had 
he not done a shuffle dance at the 
joints ‘Whtre he* got: his act to- 
gether. 

Earlier, I said that from the 
point of view of Texas rock, 
Chuck Berry was as much the ful- 
fillment of an old tradition as the 
start of a new one. But as we draw 
further away from his music, it 
makes his role as the fulfillment 
outweigh his role as the begin- 
ning. Though Berry could not 
have foreseen all the reasons, the 
car song he executed so transcen- 
dentally has all but disappeared 
from pop music, while the train 
song he drew on lives on at least 
as vigorously as before. The only 
car songs after Berry that I can 


think of are the California songs 
(‘GTO,” ‘409’) done in the 
wake of the Beach Boys’ “Little 
Deuce Coupe” — and the Beach 
Boys, of course, leaned heavily on 
Berry's front end. Even during 
the peak of Berry’s popularity, 
train songs of the previous period 
continued to be hits. For example, 
such clickety-clack shuffle pieces 
as Bill Doggett’s ‘““Honky Tonk,”’ 
Slim Harpo’s ‘I’m a King Bee,” 
and Jimmy McCracklin’s “The 
Walk’’/I'm To Blame” were all 
favorites of my hot-rod clique. 
And though Berry’s riffs and 
breakneck tempo were to become 
rules for the British rock ‘n’ 
rollers who soon established a 
new context for the term, it was 
not from Berry but from the new 
shuffle hits that the mainstream 
of 1960s R&B descended, in large 
part, into funk. Motown’s beat 
retained something of the speed 
and noisiness of Berry’s work, 
but from an entirely different 
perspective: soul. In every other 
respect, Motown’s almost guitar- 
less, tambourine-enhanced New 
Orleans R&B updates repudiate 
Berry’s approach. 

It would be politically satis- 
fying to explain the Motown re- 
jection of ‘50s rock in racial terms 
— as Berry became a god to 
whites, he became a nothing to 
blacks — but I think Berry’s color 
turnaround was an effect rather 
than a cause. The reasons that 
Berry’s music failed to influence 
Motown and soul were his 
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secularism and self-seeking. The 
car is quintessentially the vehicle 
of the loner, and in the decade of 
civil rights, What young blacks 
wanted, needed, was a musical 
vehicle for their linking arms and 
marching forward together. Soul 
gave them spiritual community; 
the train beat gave them physical 
community. The self-sufficiency 
of Berry’s songs still appealed to a 
generation of young whites 
seeking to throw off a host of 
‘old’ values. A few years later, 
history, in the guise of the Viet- 
nam War, made a white com- 
munal music urgently necessary; 
soul and Sly Stone provided it so 
perfectly, with such effortless 
accommodation to the passionate 
banquet of decibels in ‘‘psyche- 
delic’’ rock, that those who ex- 
perienced Monterey and/or 
Woodstock, where the combina- 
tion was forged, felt no need to 
ride the train-rhythm dance 
music that propelled soul charts 
of the time. § 

The rockers of today don't 
even know that the surfing music 
of the Beach Boys, Chantays, and 
early Righteous Brothers, which 
they rightly admire, took its 
smooth freeway shape from 
Texas shuffle boogie; it was a 
bus-ride away, under their noses, 
on Central Avenue in Los Angeles 
that the best of it was made. Ina 
similar spirit, the rockers of to- 
day failed to see disco for what it 
was, a resurgence of authentic 
train boogie. No one railed 
against disco louder than rockers 
did; nor did they scruple to avoid 
what in my generation would 
have been impossible for a rock 
‘n’ roller: racist attacks. Their 
biggest miscalculation of disco 
was to have no idea of the accu- 
racy of Isaac Hayes’s work. 
Hayes was a rocker of genius, a 
Memphis musician with a Texas 
heart. From Ray Charles call-and- 
response R&B, Texas train 
motifs, shuffle rhythm, and the 
symphonic swoop and flash of 
old West Coast dance bands, 
Hayes’s Hot Buttered Soul, 
Theme From Shaft, Black Moses, 
Truck Turner, and To Be Con- 
tinued forged soundtracks to 
modern-day itinerant love movies 
in which Isaac Hayes was the 
itinerant love lead. You can run 
down the list: he updated the 
showmanship of Gatemouth 
Brown, the train runs of T-Bone 
Walker, the 12-string twang and 
evil passion of Leadbelly, the 
eclectic cool of Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, the glitter and glamor of 
Louis Jordan. But who except his 
fans, the soul fans whom he 
electrified with his visions of risk 
and evil, noticed Hayes’s work? 

From this initial miscalcula- 
tion, the other mistakes about 
disco followed: the dismissal of 
New York boogie as wooden for- 
mula music of-cheap thrills; the 
dislike of rhythmic remakes of 
elegant chestnuts as attenuated 
kitsch; the characterization of 
Donna Summer as a studio-faked 
parody of an odalisque. But I 
can’t say that I fared much better 
than the rockers. Did I notice, at 
the time, that Donna Summer and 
her producer, Giorgio Moroder, 
might just have created an elec- 
tronic common carrier for the 
1970s at least as totemic as Chuck 
Berry’s car songs were for the 
1950s? Or that Summer’s love- 
making to the rock ‘n’ roll of that 
electronic train might have kept 
the primeval rock-’n’-roll promise 
at least as faithfully as songs by 
the Sex Pistols and the Clash? No, 
I didn’t see it, either — not fully, 
at least — until I sat down to write 
this. Yet the evidence was right in 
front of me, and as a disco fan, I 
had no excuse: what were the 


O’Jays “Love Train,’’ James 
Brown's “Night Train,” B.T. Ex- 
press’s “Do It,”” and Brass Con- 


struction’s ‘‘Movin’ ” if not train- 
boogie rock ‘n’ roll? What was 
Kraftwerk’s “Trans Europe Ex- 
press’? That clickety-clack elec- 
tronic handclapping, that high- 
hat hissing, that rapid-fire 
staccato of guitar runs, what were 
they if not ‘train kept a-rollin’ ” 
music? 





...not just a band! 


Similar to the artist with his brush, the ability of the musician to 
express and convey his feelings and thoughts can make all the 
difference between a work of art and a masterpiece. 

P-Nicc)auaatolahmanle)aliarme)m Val tiale Pua =lalt-le-)/ale mag -\ere)gel lace pe lalem )I-\y 
ing ‘undercover’ in selective clubs, it is a pleasure to introduce 
not just a band, or a work of art but STATE OF MIND... amas- 
terpiece! 

Exploding with energy, innovative style and musicianship ex- 
traordinaire, STATE OF MIND will blow you away! 


FE or MIND 


NOW PLAYING EXCLUSIVE LOCAL ENGAGEMENTS: June 3rd, the cinema 
lounge (Leominster), June 8th, Uncle Sam’s (Nantasket Beach), June 13th, the 
Bell Buoy (Scituate), June 14th, Mr. C’s Rock Palace (Lowell), & June 17th, The 
Old Forge (Easton). 

Newly released material has just arrived at WBCN and WCOZ so please call the request lines at. 
WBCN 536-8000, and at WCOZ 247-2022 


Presented by Eye Productions, P.O. Box 217, Cohasset, MA. 02025 617-383-6340 617-749-4128 
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Taping on location 


Recording 
LiveOak We 
at the altar 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


he art of recording is over 100 
years old, but the recording 
studio” is a more recent inven- 


tion. For many years before the construc- 
tion of the first room designed solely for 
the purpose of committing a musical 
performance to disc, records were being 
made of pianists, symphony orchestras, 
operas, and dance bands. By necessity, 
these sessions were done “on location” — 
it was much easier to bring the rather 
simple recording equipment to the 
orchestra than to cram the orchestra into 
the laboratory. 

Today, the convenience of having all of 
the microphones, tape recorders, mixers, 
auxiliary equipment, and personnel avail- 
able in one acoustically correct environ- 
ment had brought us to the point where 
perhaps 95 percent of all records issued 
have been recorded in a studio. There 
remain, however, three basic reasons that 

musician Or a group might want to 
record on location 

One reason is economic. A band that 
plays live gigs and wants simply to make 
a demo tape may not wish to spend the 
time and money necessary to record in a 
studio. Besides, studios take a lot of 
getting used to, and newcomers to studio 
recording often become hypercritical, and 
can end up discouraged and/or broke in 
the quest for what they consider perfec- 
tion. 

Another reason involves the ambiance 
and excitement of a live performance. If 
you listen to a lot of music, then you 
know what the difference can be between 
a disc recorded over a six-month period in 
a studio and one taped one frantic night 
in a crammed theater or dance hall. The 
recorded oeuvres of the Who, the 
Grateful Dead, or Ray Charles plainly 
show that studio recordings are often 
formal, thoughtful, tight, clean, and con- 
cise, while live recordings are often 
unbalanced, full of mistakes, and dis- 
toried, but exciting, enthusiastic, tense, 
and unself-conscious. Performers take 
chances in front of an audience that they 
wouldn't dream of taking in the studio 
when they know they’re going to have to 
listen to themselves a few minutes later. 

Let's examine these two reasons a bit 
before dealing with the third. Making a 
great recording of a live rock or jazz 
performance is more complicated than 
just plugging a tape recorder into the PA 
system — although if the system is clean 
and versatile, and the person behind the 
console is both skilled and lucky, you 
might get an adequate recording just by 
feeding a pair of spare outputs from the 
PA system’s mixing board into the line 
inputs of a good tape machine. 

The settings of level, equalization, 
reverb, and stereo panning that will make 
a band sound good in a room, though, 
will rarely be the same settings that will 
make the performance sound good on 
tape. For example, even if the room has 
an equalized sound system, adjustments 
often have to be made on the mixing 
board to allow for boominess or shrill- 
ness in some instruments; such adjust- 
mets may just not be necessary for the 
tape. A room may be particularly rever- 
berant, which would make the use of any 
kind of reverb or time-delay device 
unnecessary in the processing of the 
sound that reaches the audience, but the 
tape may come out sounding dry and flat. 
In a stereo PA setup, the individual 
instruments can be panned so that they 
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appear in the speakers the same way they 
are lined up on stage; on tape, however, 
that lineup may sound off-balance. 

Some complex PA mixers have 
separate submixed outputs for recording 
or offer multiple cue or effects busses 
that can be fed to a tape machine if they 
are not being used for monitors or out- 
board signal processing. If these outputs 
are monitored carefully (admittedly a 
difficult thing to do in a noisy club), ade- 
quate mixes can be obtained for the 
recording. The best way to record a live 
concert, however, is to use a separate 
mixer just for the recording. 

There are a number of location-record- 
ing services around the Boston area, and 
they can provide anything from two- 
track to 46-track recording of your 
performance. Multitracking can give you 
the best of both worlds — you get the 
excitement of a live performance, and at 
the same time you maintain almost as 
much control over the sound as you 
would in a studio. 

Of course, you can get a decent 
recording even if you can’t afford the 
Rolling Stones’ mobile studio. If you can 
afford only one mixing board and engi- 
neer, then the best he can do is to set 
levels for the recording (using some spare 
busses during the sound check), and 
monitor off the tape from time to. time 
using a pair of well-sealing headphones. 
Asking one pair of hands and ears to mix 
for both recording and PA is asking a lot 
— the major sound companies use at least 
one engineer in the audience for the main 
mix, others in the truck for the record- 
ing, and still another team on- or back- 
stage for the monitor mix. If you’re going 
to take the trouble to record, you will do 
well to get yourself another mixing con- 
sole and a second engineer. 

The basic two-console setup is quite 
simple. You will, of course, have to have 
a microphone on every instrument, but if 
the band is using decent PA mikes, a 
separate set for recording shouldn't be 
necessary. At the point where the mike 
lines go into the PA board, whether from 
individual cables or out of a snake, 
simply split each line with a Y-adapter. 
Then run a second set of cables or snake 
from there to the recording console. 

The second console should be as far 
away from the stage as possible (best in 
another room), so that there is as little 
leakage from the PA to the recording 
engineer’s ears as possible. The engineer 
will probably want to monitor the record- 
ing on headphones, so he can benefit 
from the best isolation and fidelity, but 
there is no reason, if his room is 
adequately soundproofed, that he cannot 
monitor over small high-fidelity speakers 
or even car speakers. Small speakers are 
now de rigueur in recording studios, so 
that engineers can hear what the final 
product will sound like on non-super- 
high-fidelity monitors, and a surprising 
number of studio engineers use only the 
small speakers when doing a mixdown. 

A word of caution: don’t even think of 
recording with microphones that do not 
have balanced low-impedance wiring. 
Even if, by some miracle, the PA doesn’t 
buzz like an angry mosquito when high- 
impedance mikes are used, the recording 
(especially if you run extra cables) cer- 
tainly will. If you are using a low-impe- 
dance system, the PA may still buzz, but 
the noise is probably coming from the 
interface between the console and the 
amplifier or within one of those com- 
ponents, and will almost certainly not 
show up on the tape. 

And before we leave electric music, one 
hint: by setting up a pair (never one — 
it'll sound very strange) of mikes at the 
back of the hall, as high over the audi- 
ence as practicable, and mixing their 
Continued on page 28 
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klipsch 


Right now is an ideal time to invest in 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers at MSL. 
Because Heresy’s are increasing in price, 
beginning May 1st. After that, you’ll probably 
never be able to buy so much loudspeaker for 
so little again. But, between now and May 1, 
1980, MSL can show you a number of com- 
plete expertly-matched systems featuring 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers, starting at 
less than $1000! 


For tonal detail, definition, imaging, 
transient response, and durability, the 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeaker has no equal its 





AND RIGHT NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO BUY. 





size. it’s also one of the world’s most efficient 
compact, floor-standing loudspeakers. So 
you don’t need a big, powerful amplifier to 
enjoy life-like volumes with the Heresy. 


The Heresy uses the same tweeter and 
midrange driver as the legendary Klipschorn, 
plus a specially-engineered 12-inch woofer. 
The Heresy is two-thirds Klipschorn at less 
than half the price! 

Don’t miss your opportunity to own these 
incredible loudspeakers at a never-to-be- 
repeated price. We invite you to hear Klipsch 
Heresy loudspeakers at MSL this week. 
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How to choose 
and use a 
live mixer 


by Mitchell Rose 


he mixer is the heart of any 
: performer's sound system — and, 
for many, the most confusing 
component to buy and to operate. Select- 
ing the right mixer can be a group’s most 
difficult equipment decision, and the one 
most important in determining how easy 
it will be to achieve the desired sound on 
stage. If a band already owns an echo unit 
and a four-track tape recorder, it wants a 
mixer that connects simply to these units 
and any other equipment it plans to buy 
in the near future. The first step in 
buying a mixer is understanding the 
various features available and the band’s 
needs (vocals, keyboards, etc.). 


Step one: taking an inventory 

A solo folk performer requires a mixer 
that will accommodate two, maybe three, 
mikes, and offer a limited number of 
features. A six-piece rhythm-and-blues 
band could easily fill all 16 inputs on a 
mixer and use everything the board 
offers. A count of mikes and effects 
equipment gives a list of basic require- 
ments. If, say, a sax player will be added 
in a month, include him. If a mixer is 
being replaced, it’s useful to make a list of 
complaints the group had about the old 
unit. Comments like “can’t get the right 
vocal sound” and ‘distorts with trumpet 
solo’ can pinpoint what features a band 
wants. If there are a lot of complaints, 
then the mixer may not be the problem at 
all — a good sound company or music 
store can help you distinguish the bugs in 
a setup from the inadequacies of your' 
equipment. 

These inventories are rather obvious — 
painfully so when gigs are ruined by poor 
equipment, or equipment improperly 
used. The next step is discovering what 
you never knew you needed. 


Step two: the features 
The typical $500-to-$700 mixer used 


A mid-size live-performance mixer: 


by local club bands is sent from the fac- 
tory with a set configuration of inputs, 
outputs, and controls. Higher-priced 
units are modular, and allow special 
input-output combinations. Both types 
share basic features, but the better mixer 
does more, does it more quietly, or does 
both. 

How useful and how good a mixer is 
depend greatly on a group’s expec- 
tations. A “good” mixer for one band 
may be the dregs for another. A ‘’bad” 
console for the reunited Beatles would 


5 
<~ 


Stage-sound basics 


inputs, four outputs 


probably be nirvana for any club band. 

A microphone signal travels through a 
cable to an input on the mixer. From this 
point, the signal follows a path through 
the unit — a path the unit’s operator 
determines by moving switches and 
knobs. Circuit and hardware design 
differ, as do even the names manufac- 
turers give to a standard function. But 
one principle remains constant: the signal 
of each input is shaped into the audio 
form desired and then combined with 
other channels. That’s why they call it a 





mixer. How much shaping a mixer does — 
and how well it does it — define the 
characteristics of given units. What 
follows is an explanation of typical mixer 
functions and features, and we provide it 
to help bands sort out what they need and 
what they can get. 


The input channel 
Mike input: low-impedance (balanced) 
inputs with Cannon XELR or Switchcraft 
A3 three-pin connectors are highly 
Continued on page 26 
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In Providence, the 4th of July is the 4th of Jazz. 
It’s spectacular fun, great music, all weekend long. 

It’s a street fair during the day, and the best jazz in America at night. 

Free admission to the street fair with crafts and food and outdoor music. Great fun for the 
entire family! 

This 4th of Jazz will be the best 4th in New England. : 

Tickets are $12.50 and $15. For group sales and additional information call (401) 331-1080. 
All concerts begin 7:00 PM inside the Providence Civic Center and will be video taped for 






























































future broadcast. 
THU, JULY 3 FRI, JULY 4 SAT, JULY S SUN, JULY 6 
Earl Klugh 
Mel Torme . | Carmen McRae Nancy Wilson 
Betty Carter Woody Herman Herbie Hancock/| Mel Lewis Jazz 
The Duke & The Young Angela. Bofill Orchestra. 
Ellington Thundering Herd } Larry Coryell McCoy Tyner/ 
Orchestra Stan Getz and Stephane Ron Carter/ 
(directed by Mercer Quintet Grappelli Al Foster 
Ellington) (Gestecsmreneeyest)) (more to come) (more to come) 

All performances subject to change. Production co-ordinator: Orrin Keepnews 
DORs eS BE oh lg eS RE OO IN. aR ed 7% 
| Mail order coupon for tickets to The 4th of Jazz # of ee 

Date las eee Total 

| lickets | 
| July 3 | 
| July 4 | 
| : Pree July Oo | 
| Name __ ee July 6 | 
| Address _ ieee? ait eae | Series $60. | 
Fe . Total | 
| OY a 75 alate Handling Charge | $1.00 | 
| Phones a Amount Enclosed | 
| Mail all ticket orders to The 4th of Jazz. P.O. Box 187, Providence, RI 02903 enclosing check or money order only, | 

payable to Providence Civic Center. Enclose self- addressed, stamped envelope. BP3 


To order by phone call (401) 331-8110 (Visa or Master Charge customers only). You can also get tickets at one of these convenient locations: 
Providence Civic Center Box Office; Roth Ticket Agency, Providence; Strawberries, Providence; Biltmore Hotel, Providence; Ladd’s Music, 
Garden City; Music Box, Woonsocket, Newport, Fall River, North Dartmouth; Open Door Ticket, West Gate Mall, Brockton; Garcia Travel, 
| Worcester, MA; Out-of-town Ticket, Harvard Sq., Cambridge; Hub Ticket, Boston; Valley Ticket, West Warwick. Also available at all 
Ticketron outlets. 
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Mixer 


Continued from page 24 
preferred: High-impedance mike 
lines (usually with a phone plug 
on the cable end) are susceptible 
to hum problems. All high- 
quality mikes are low-impe- 
dence, anyway. Mixers usually 
are made with six, eight, 12, 16, or 
24 input channels. 

Phase switch: this switch has 
two positions, normal and 
reverse. All mikes and cables 
must be wired identically. If not, 
they will be out of phase — two 
miswired mikes in proximity can 
cancel other’s signals, resulting in 
a very weak signal. The phase 
switch eliminates the need to 
make last-minute soldering 
repairs to reverse the leads on a 
mike cable. Only one channel of 
an out-of-phase pair should be 
reversed to correct for incom- 
patibly wired mikes. If you 
reverse both, the pair will be out 
of phase again. 

Line input: this jack is used to 
pluy in high-level sources, like 
tape recorders (for playback). 

Patch send/return: these jacks 
permit the insertion of an equal- 
izer or effects device to be used 
only with that one channel. 

Mike pad and gain adjustment: 
when a singer screams into a mike 
or an instrument is positioned too 
close to its mike, the sound 
through the speakers is often dis- 
torted, because the mike is over- 
loading the input channel. This 
control is used to reduce the level 
of the signal after input. Each 
model of mike has a different out- 
put, as do singers and instru- 
ments. Some mikes may cause 
overload habitually, while others 
require a boost because their 
signal is too low. The gain control 
adjusts the level of the mike 
preamp as required. 

A preamp with a single gain 
level suitable for every reinforce- 
ment situation is unrealistic. 
Mixers without mike pads or gain 
controls work properly only part 
of the time. Too high a signal 
level from the mike causes distor- 
tion; too low a level increases the 
noise in the system, as the signal 
must be amplified later in the 
chain. 

Overload indicator: this is 
usually an LED that blinks red 
when the channel is overloading. 

Equalization, or EQ: the equal- 
ization section contours the fre- 
quency response of the input 
signal. Less expensive mixers 
have simple treble and bass 
controls. A three-way EQ, which 
includes a midrange control, give 
the user much greater control, 
especially when he’s trying to 
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adjust vocal mikes, since turning 
up the treble (high-frequency) 
control in hope of boosting the 
mid-frequencies for the vogal 
makes the system more prone to 
feedback. Four-way EQ sections 
add a mid-bass control. 

Two specifications reveal the 
most important aspects of the EQ 
section: the turnover frequency 
and how many decibels of boost 
(+) and cut (-) each control has. 
The turnover is the center of the 
frequency range of the control. A 
midrange knob labeled “2 kHz” 
also affects those frequencies 
above and below that point. Two 
kHz is merely the midpoint of 
that range, the point where the 
knob’s control is keenest. A 
manufacturer specifies boost and 
cut with a range of decibels, such 
as plus-or-minus 10 dB. A 2-kHz 


midrange with plus-or-minus 10 
dB or range means that 10 dB of 
boost and 10 dB of cut is avail- 
able at 2 kHz. Plus-or-minus 10 
dB is the minimum range gener- 
ally specified on a three-way EQ. 
Plus-or-minus 15 dB and plus-or- 
minus 18 dB are designed into 
some models. 

On better mixers, the turnover 
frequency is adjustable. A switch 
may select two or three turn- 
overs, so our 2-kHz midrange can 
be changed into a 1-kHz, 2-kHz, 
or 4-kHz control. The mike being 
used, and what it picks up, deter- 
mine which turnover sounds best. 

On the best mixing consoles, 
the turnover is adjusted by a pot 
that sweeps through all the 
frequencies within a given range. 
Thus, for example, the midrange 
may have any turnover from 600 


Hz to 6 kHz. This is known as 
parametric equalization. 

When you’re using equalizers, 
what you hold back can be just as 
important as what you use. 
Equalization should be used 
judiciously. 

Filters: filters permit certain 
frequencies to pass through the 
channel and suppress others. 
They are used to remove 
unwanted portions of the audio 
signal. High-pass filters, which 
reduce the low frequencies, help 
eliminate boominess and wind 
noise. 

Solo: with the solo button 
pressed, an engineer can listen 
over headphones to only that 
channel without affecting the 
mix. Solo buttons operate even 
when no signal is sent to the 
power amplifiers. During a per- 
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formance, they are handy for 
checking on the pickup of indi- 
vidual mikes. 

Mute: this switch simply shuts 
off a channel from the mixer 
output. With a mute switch, one 
can turn a channel off without 
changing the fader (volume 
control) position. 

Monitor: the monitor pot regu- 
lates the level sent to the monitor 
and master and, subsequently, to 
the stage-monitor system. 
Monitor and effects (echo) con- 
trols are described by their 
electrical position in the input 
channel. “Pre-EQ’” means that 
the equalizer doesn’t affect being 
sent to the monitor. ‘’Post-EQ” 
means it does. “Pre-fader’’ means 
that When the channel fader is 
off, the audio signal still goes to 
the monitor mix or wherever 
necessary. A “post-fader’’ moni- * 
tor is off when the fader is off. 
Pre-fader and post-fader effects 
are after the EQ. 

Effects or echo send: these 
controls direct the signal to the 
jacks where echo units, reverbs, 
phasers, delays, or other process- 
ing devices can be connected. The 
outputs of these devices go to the 
effects-return jacks. 

When effects are not used, the 
send can be used to create a 
second monitor mix for band 
members who must hear specific 
portions of the program. It can 
also be used for recording pur- 
poses. 

When the effects mix is 
intended for use as a monitor mix, 
a pre-fader signal is usually best. 
When echo units or other devices 
are needed, a post-fader signal is 
preferable, to prevent the possi- 
bility of having an input signal 
sent to the unit when the fader is 
closed. 

Fader: the fader adjusts the 
channel’s output level. Both 
linear (slide) and rotary controls 
are used; each style has its 
proponents and detractors among 
audiofolk. Slide controls give 
better visual clues of level, feel 
better, permit quicker fades, and 
cost more than rotaries of identi- 
cal quality. On the other hand, 

Continued on page 28 
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Mixer 


Continued from page 26 

sliders are less impervious to 
spilled coffee. Rotary controls are 
more often found on less expen- 
sive and smaller boards, but are 
more desirable than cheap sliders, 
which may be harbingers of noise 
and headaches. Stiffness or exces- 
sive play indicate a low-quality 
slider. 

Channel assign: often in con- 
junction with a pan pot, chan- 
nel-assign switches send the post- 
fader signal to the output chan- 
nels. Smaller mixers have only 
one output, and therefore don’t 
have assign switches. Stereo mix- 
ers have two outputs, and the pan 
determines how much of the 
input channel is sent to each. On 
more elaborate mixers, four or 
more output channels, or sub- 
groups, may be available. 


The output section 

Master fader: the master fader 
adjusts all of the channels 
assigned to it. Each output is 
usually provided with a VU 
Meter or an LED, so that levels 
may be monitored. 

The monitor-master and 
effects-return knobs are located 
here, as is the solo system, which 
may be capable of switching 
among effects, monitor mix, and 
outputs in addition to each input 
channel. 


Step three: shopping 

As a general practice — not just 
for the purchase of a mixer — 
comparison-shop stores as well as 
equipment. It’s unlikely that one 
store will always have the right 
model when you need it, but 
becoming a regular customer at 
one music store or sound com- 
pany has its benefits — loaner 
equipment, more advice, and help 
with emergency repairs, among 
others. 

Besides its prices, check a 
store’s policies on service (is it in- 
house, or is everything sent out?), 
exchanges, and trade-ins. These 
can be worth considerably more 
than the $35 the store is charging 
over another store’s price. 

Mixers may look fine and oper- 
ate well in the showroom, but 
hooking one up with the rest of a 
band’s equipment and using it is a 
better test. For this reason, rent- 
ing a mixer before buying it may 


* reveal problems before the wrong 


purchase is made. 

Prices range from a few hun- 
dred to many thousands of dol- 
lars. As most bands have severely 
limited budgets, decisions often 
are reduced to trade-offs. One 
model has just enough input 
channels and the right features 
for the present, while another has 
more inputs but one less effects 
send. An understanding of mixer 
design can help you make a deci- 
sion, but, as in the treatment of 
the same song by two bands, the 
emphasis is always different. @ 


Taping 


Continued from page 22 
signal into the recording at a low 
level, you can get a nice bit of 
room ambiance, as well as the 
audience's cheers. 

* ae * 

The third reason for recording 
outside of a studio has nothing to 
do with economics or audience 
reaction. The use of an acoustic 
space as an integral part of the 
sound of a performer’s music is 
very often of concern to classical 
musicians, whose non-electronic 
instruments were designed, after 
all, to be played in a concert hall, 
a church, or even outdoors. 
Churches all over the country and 
particularly in New England are 
favorites of chamber and early- 
tausic’ gfoups; and Lindsey 
Chapel on Newbury St. is al- 
ways in demand for recording. 

The primary argument for 
recording in a “‘space’’ is simply 
that the instruments sound better. 
A large area gives the sounds of 
the instruments and the voices a 
chance to spread and_ rever- 
berate, and the natural rever- 
beration obtainable in a large 
room is quite different from that 
obtained by electronic or mechan- 
ical means. The difference is not 
so obvious with electronic instru- 
ments, but with classical and 
particularly medieval and 
Baroque instruments, artificial 


reverb sounds tinny and harsh. 

LiveOak is a trio -of young 
musicians who sing and play 
diverse instruments, performing 
music that ranges in its origins 
from medieval Spain to colonial 
America. Frank Wallace teaches 
classical guitar at New England 
Conservatory, and performs with 
the group on vihuela (a small pre- 
cursor to the guitar), rebec (a 
violin-like instrument), lute, and 
a host of other instruments. His 
wife, Nancy Knowles, plays 
percussion and all manner of 
flutes. John Fleagle, who began 
his musical career as a jazz 
drummer, plays the bombard (an 
early oboe), rebec, cornette (a wood 
instrument with a trumpet-like 
mouthpiece), harp, psaltery, lute, 
and many others. All three were 
members of Quadrivium, a large 
early-music ensemble based in 
Boston. Four years ago they, 
along with two other musicians 
who have since left LiveOak, 
decided to form their own group. 

Frank Wallace and I had 
worked together several years ago 
at a music camp, but had lost 
touch until recently. When I first 
heard the group, I was so taken 
by both the music and the perform- 
ance (a LiveOak concert 
includes period costumes, as well 
as poetry and accompanying 
stories) that I vowed to become 
involved. The opportunity came 
recently when Frank asked me 
about the possibility of making a 
recording. 





study professional audio 
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Learn fo engineer 
the sound of music... 


Complete the Multi-track Recording Technology program 
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Accelerated Summer 8O Quarter starts July 7th. 
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We spent several weeks talking 
about the project, while they 
listened to tapes that I had made 
and I went to their concerts and 
listened to a record they had cut 
some time ago. Their record, we 
all agreed, had: some. severe 
technical and musical problems. 

They also gave me some other 
records to listen to that they felt 
particularly strongly about. One 
was engineered by a friend of 


- theirs, and was recorded in 


Lindsey Chapel. They liked the 
sound very much, and we 
discussed ways in which we could 
attempt to duplicate it. 

The next step was to find a 
location. We decided that the 
most important factor in this 
would be how the group sounded 
to itself. Only if the musicians felt 
comfortable about the way the 
sound was spreading and then 
coming back to their ears could 
they give the inspired perform- 
ances we were hoping to capture. 
Of course, the space had to be 
dead silent and flexible enough to 
get a good recorded sound, but we 
considered those factors 
secondary. 

Over the next several weeks, 
we looked at and listened to 
spaces in churches and audi- 
toriums throughout New 
England. Each place had its own 
problems — some were too close 
to a main’ road, some had clanky 
and unpredictable heating 
systems, some were just too far 
away, and some were too expen- 
sive. LiveOak Inc. is a non-profit 
company, and the total budget for 
the project had to remain under 
$500. 

One afternoon, the four of us 
drove out to Concord Center and 
spent an hour at the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church. 
There were two spaces in the 
building that we could use. One 
was the meeting hall, which was 
kept at a nice temperature, and 
was very reverberant, but some- 
how seemed a little harsh- 
sounding for our needs. The 
chapel, on the other hand, had a 
wonderful sound. In addition, the 
pews were covered with remov- 
able cushions, so that we could 
change the sound if we wished. 
The ceilings were very high, and 
there were wood- and glass- 
enclosed areas in the balcony and 
the organ loft that would en- 
hance the reverberation further. 
Since LiveOak has performed at 
the church before, the admini- 
stration decided to make the space 
available to the group, at no 
charge, on but a few days’ notice. 
We were sold. 

The one problem with the 
church was that the heating 
system made an incredible racket. 


Continued on page 30 





Equipment 
rentals 


These folks have equip- 
ment for rent that you can use 
to record yourself. Some of 
them even have tape. 

B-3 Equipment Rentals, 130 
Alewife Brook Parkway, Cam- 
bridge 02140, 864-0558. 
Mostly instruments and amps, 
but some recording gear. 
Cinema Sound, 66 Temple St., 
West Roxbury 02132, 327- 
6500, 

Terry Hanley Audio, 329 Elm 
St., Cambridge 02139, 661- 
1520. Great selection from the 
folks who brought you Wood- 
stock. 

Interstate Audio, Jamaica 
Plain, 522-6200. Good equip- 
ment, reasonable. 

Pampalone Music Center, 106 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
02115, 266-2211. Wide selec- 
tion. 

Sid Stone Sound, 145 Ipswich 
St., Boston 02215, 232-0404 or 
262-2470. One of the busiest 
reinforcement places around, 
some good recording gear. 
E.U. Wurlitzer Inc., 360 New- 
bury St., Boston 02115, 261- 
5862. Wide selection. 























Dear Musician, 


I'd like to invite you to see why so many pro’s are coming 
to our store for their musical needs. Friendly service, rock 
bottom prices, and top lines are a few reasons. 

But don’t take my word for it, stop in and see for yourself. 


Sincerely, 


Ste Pea 


owner 


Steve’s Quality Instruments 


14 Water St. Danvers 777-3221 
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Taping 

Continued from page 28 

We had originally planned to do 
our recording in the middle of 
March, but we decided to put it 
off until the end of April, when 
there would be a better chance 
that the heating system would be 
completely off. 

Equipment was the next order 
of business. Jay Mandell, owner 
of Triton Studios in Brighton, 
offered to lend us six excellent 
microphones — three Sony ECM - 
22Ps and three AKG C421Es. 
mikes are cardioid con- 
densor recording mikes, and | 
knew they were far better than 
anything | was likely to get from 
an equipment-rental house. The 
problem with them is that they re- 
quire a 48-volt DC power supply. 
Most studios are wired with such 
powering in the 


These 


phantom 
but getting a portable 
with a built-in) power supply 
could be a problem. 

After checking with a dozen 
places around town, I finally 
found what I needed: a Tangent 
1202 12-input stereo console, in 
which the manufacturer had just 
installed a phantom power 
supply. From the same company I 
rented stands, cables, a snake, and 
headphones. The charge for two 
days was about $150. 

The location-recording field 
was dominated, up until a few 


( onsole 


years ago, by Revox A77 tape 
recorders. Compact and capable 
of very fine sound, Revoxes have, 
however, been facing stiff compe- 
tition from more rugged machines 
from other manufacturers, such 
as the Tascam 35-2, Technics’ 
RS1500, and Otari’s MX5050. 
The last was my choice, and I 
found one available from a studio 
in Boston for $35 a day. I bought 
Ampex 456 in pancakes from the 
newly opened Cramer Video & 
Audio store in Needham for 
about $10 apiece. 

I contacted an old. college 
friend, Tom Shifrin, who had 
moved to Boston last year and 
solicited my aid in getting audio- 
engineering gigs, and invited him 
to help in exchange for free coffee 
and a mention on the album 
cover. He brought along his 
camera and a lovely Sony receiver 
that we could hook up to Frank 
and Nancy’s small KLH speakers 
for monitoring. 

When we got to the church at 8 
o'clock on a Monday evening, 
we set all of the equipment up on a 
table in the vestibule, facing into 
the sanctuary through glass 
doors. The musicians played from 
the altar, and we used the Sony 
mikes for the three of them at 
close range. Two of the AKG 
mikes we placed about halfway 
back in the hall, pointing at the 
ceiling and facing 90 degrees 
away from each other. It was at 
that point that I discovered that 
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the right submix master on the 
console wasn’t working. Cursing 
every component in the board 
individually and by name, I 
rerouted the outputs so that the 
right channel of the tape recorder 
was being fed from the board’s 
monitor buss, which was the only 
other available balanced output. I 
could set the levels reasonably 
accurately using the Teac oscil- 
lator I had managed to borrow for 
aligning the tape machine, but | 
had no metering on that channel 
before the tape recorder, and 
hence had no way of knowing if I 
was overloading the board. 
Panning was going to be tough, 
and if I had to make any equali- 
zation adjustments, I was out of 
luck, as the monitor sends were 
wired before the equalizers. 

Meanwhile, as we waited for 
the disco party to die down in the 
Girl Scoat halt next door, we 
wired up a talkback system using 
a very cheesy but surprisingly 
quiet little amp and speaker, 
which we mounted on the pulpit. 
Now the place began to look, and 
to work, like a real studio. As 
midnight approached, the Girl 
Scouts decamped and the trucks 
rolling down the street began to 
do so less frequently. We started 
to roll. 

Once we got going, there were 
remarkably few problems that 
first night. The room required no 
equalization, and my estimations 
of where to put the ambiance 
mikes turned out to be quite 
good. We had to fool around with 
placing the mikes on the group 
quite a bit, to get just the right 
balance among the instruments, 
which ranged from the very soft 
to the excruciatingly loud, and the 
voices. Getting a good stereo 
spread was not easy, due to the 
problems with the console, but we 
managed. 

About halfway through the 
evening, I decided that there was 
no way we could pick up Frank’s 
vihuela properly using the three- 
mike setup, and I asked Tom to 
get out the spare AKG mike and 


put it near the instrument. I 
warned him not to get it too close, 
or we would get finger noise. A 
few minutes later it was done, and 
it sounded just right. It wasn’t 
until several hours later that I 
realized what Tom had done: the 
microphone was only a few 
inches away from the _ instru- 
ment, but it was in back of it. The 
resulting sound was very distinct, 
but had no finger or fret noise. 

By 4 a.m., we had used up two 
reels of tape and two flasks of 
coffee. The heating system, 
which we assumed had been shut 
off, rumbled on every once in 
while, and it ruined more than 
one take (it didn’t seem to be 
warming up the room any, 
either). We decided to puzzle that 
one out the next night, and 
headed home, not thrilled about 
what we had accomplished, but 
hoping that the next night would 
be more productive. 

After I woke up, at one in the 
afternoon, I took the console 
board over to the rental house and 
screamed at the poor woman 
behind the counter. Fortunately, 
another unit had come in off a job 
that morning, and it, too, was 
outfitted with phantom power- 
ing. We set it up and ran it 
through its paces; convinced that 
this one wouldn't give us any 
problems, I took it home and 
went back to sleep. 

When we returned to the 
church, at 10 that evening, the 
temperature outside had dropped 
into the 40s, and the chapel 
wasn’t much warmer. The 
blowers that had been wreaking 
havoc with our recording the 
previous night were now working 
overtime, but there was still no 
hot air coming up. We found a 
thermostat next to the pulpit. It 
was set at 50 degrees, and we 
turned it all the way up. In a few 
minutes, steam pipes all over the 
church began to clamor, and the 
radiators in the walls began to 
heat up. It took almost two hours 
for the temperature to rise to 
where the group could play, and 
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aspect of your performance career. 








ALPHA offers personal, professional service 


Rehearsal Studios with Stereo PA 
Remote Recording 4 to 16 Track 


708 Mystic Avenue 
, 776-8886 /262-5660 





and consultation to helo you develop every 


ee © « e With rates even the beginner can afford. 
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Location 
recorders 


These people will do every- 
thing for you, from setting up 
mikes to selling the tape. 
Compact Location Recorders, 
11 Messina Avenue, Methuen 
01844, 685-1832. 24-track. 
Cheap and good. 

Fedco Audio Labs, 60 Man- 
ning St., Providence, RI 
02906, (401) 272-3157. Up to 
46-track. Possibly the best in 
the country. 

John Paul’s Recording, 21 
Newton St., Brighton 02135, 
787-1981. Four-track, mostly 
classical and jazz. 

Reel Time Productions, 82 
Monroe St., Somerville 02143, 
864-9758. Eight-track, profes- 
sional but reasonable. 

Rik Tinory Productions, 622 
Route 3A, Cohasset 02025, 
383-9494. Eight-track. Very 
professional, but not cheap. 
Sound Mirror, 18 Pond Street, 
Jamaica Plain 02130, 522- 
1412. Eight-track. Mostly clas- 
sical. Incredible equipment. 
Expensive. 

Starfleet Studios, 520 Har- 
rison Ave., Boston 02118, 482- 
4881. 24-track. You hear them 
on the radio all the time. 








Expensive, 





then for the noise to die down, 
but we could then shut off the 
system completely and know we 
wouldn’t have any more 
problems. 

The new board was working 
flawlessly and the town was 
quiet. We worked steadily until 6 
a.m., filling up three more reels of 
tape. One tune the group taped in 
six versions, but otherwise every- 
thing went down in one or two 
takes. Along about 4:30 I began 
to fade, but they began to play a 
long minor-mode 13th-century 
Spanish tune called Quen A 
Omagen, and I just buried my 
face in my hands and listened, 
almost stoned, to the head- 
phones. When it was over, I 


thanked them for providing me’ 


with an exquisite listening exper- 
ience, but they weren't happy 
with the performance, and 
wanted to do a second take. It was 
much tighter the second time, but 
not nearly so much fun. 

When we finally called it quits, 
the sun would have been up had 
it not been pouring rain. Frank 
and Nancy agreed to return the 
console, the snake, and the other 
paraphernalia; I took home the 
tape recorder and tapes. 

That afternoon, I ran off two 
copies of the session, one onto 
cassette and the other onto reel- 
to-reel, and listened closely over 
my home system. The sound was 
excellent, and, indeed, sounded 
full over my stereo even without 
the loudness compensation that I 
use to listen to just about every- 
thing else. There were, however, 
some sections that were a bit more 
distorted than I had remembered, 
and I deduced that it was prob- 
ably due to the very high signal 
that the microphones fed into the 
board; since it was a PA board 
designed primarily for use with 
dynamic mikes, the preamps in 
the Tangent 1202 simply didn’t 
have enough headroom to handle 
the condensor mikes. After I 
returned the tape recorder, I was 
told that the VU meters had been 
set so that ‘‘Zero’” indicated a 
level of plus 6 dBm, about 2 dB 
higher than what I had expected; 
that also could have accounted for 
some of the distortion. 

Frank and Nancy were very 
involved in moving into a new 
house in the weeks following the 
sessions, and we haven't yet had a 
chance to sit down and discuss 
the tapes. They did tell me, how- 
ever, that they were so happy 
with the whole procedure that 
they decided to cancel a planned 
trip to Spain this summer and use 
the money instead to do more 
recording. “Besides,” Nancy said a 
couple of weeks ago, “we sound a 
lot better than that now.” & 

































Hear the Bestics 


like you've never heard them before... 
unless you were there. 


More than a record... this is a stereo component! 
An Original Master Recording. will improve your 
stereo system’s performance. Reproduction so 
real, you can’t tell it from the original 
performance. 

Music realism begins with the original stereo 
master tape, made in the studio by the artist. We 





then use our exclusive Half-Speed Mastering 
method and do our custom pressing abroad on 
super quality vinyl. We limit the number of 
pressings, so that the last is as clear and accurate 
as the first. 

You’ve never heard your favorite music by your 
favorite artists like you’ll hear them on Original 
Master Recordings..—unless you were there. 

You’ll find Original Master Recordings. 
(including our 3 latest releases) now at selected 
audio and record stores. 


ORIGINAL MASTER 
RECORDINGS. 
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“Most cassettes are afraid of me” 


-—Stevie Wonder- 


zy, 


* 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won’t make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 

Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 

too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 
dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 

There’s headroom for all the challenge 

and drama of music. And all the 
delicate overtones in between. 

Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I’ve ever heard.” And TDK 

SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you’d expect 
from a perfectionist. 


* In the unlikely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to perform due to a defect in materials or workman- 
ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
for a free replacement. 


Supplier to the U.S. Olympic Team 
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Look for TDK in bright new packages 
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The Amazing Music Machine 
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